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FOREWORD 


REACHING is, and must always be, “ the most grave 
duty ” of the priesthood. And nowhere i is the need for 
adaptation so great as here, where there is ever the 

temptation to canonize the style and forms of yesterday. 
Yet if the men of our time are to hear the Message, if the 
poor—they especially—are to have the Gospel preached to 
them, it can only be in the language they understand, in the 
idiom of the present. Reverence for the word of God must 
be understood in the light of the Incarnation ; it should 
never be permitted to substitute for the living word a 
dead tradition. 

In dealing with so many-sided a subject completeness 
will be impossible. We should have liked particularly to 
touch on the vital question whether sufficient use is being 
made of the oppcriunities to build up defences against 
the pressure and erosion, already being felt, of paganism. 
- But we hope to deal with those matters at a later time. 


To readers in Ireland and overseas John D. Sheridan 
will be familiar as novelist, poet and essayist. It was 
the wish of the Editor that he should “ pull no punches ” 
in setting down his impressions from the other side, 
impressions that are, in fact, as charitable as they are just. 
Father Drinkwater has made teaching and preaching 
his life-interests. That excellent quarterly, “ The Sower,” 
which he edits, will be known to many. As Professor 
of Moral Theology at Maynooth and Theological Corres- 
pondent of the “ Irish Ecclesiastical Record,” Father 
McCarthy writes with particular authority on the obli- 
gation to preach. Father Aegidius Doolan combines 
practice in the field which his order, the Order of Preach- 
ers, has made especially its own with long experience as 
a professor of the subject. The priest working on the 
mission is represented by Father McLoughlin, who 
writes out of close experience of the problems of preaching. 


The Editor 


A LAYMAN ON 
PREACHING 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


ig I was asked to contribute to a symposium on 
preaching, I was frightened as well as flattered. But my 
fright eased a little when I remembered the story of the old 
Donegal man who, when asked what he thought of the new 
doctor, said: ‘‘ Not much—sure he asked me where I had the 
pain—and isn’t it his business to find out where I have the pain?” 
This decided me. For if the priests are trying to discover what 
is wrong with their preaching, it would be churlish of the laity 
to withhold evidence and remain silent. 


Moreover, in practice we don’t remain silent. We say “I 
thought he’d never finish’, and we accept with resignation, 
and even with a certain amount of sympathy, the faet that 
“poor Father John is not much of a han’ at the preachin’ ”’. 
And we are sound on essentials. We know that the good done 
by a sermon does not depend only on whether we like it or not, 
or on whether we like the preacher or not, or on its matter, 
style, phrasing or delivery. We like the medicine to taste well, 
and we respond to a good bedside manner, but we know that a 
bitter bottle often carries healing. 


So much by way of apology, and as a softener for any hard 
hitting that may come later. 


My first criticism is that too much of the preaching we hear 
in our churches is marked by a style, and that the style is not 
suited to the times. For the tempo of good prose, and of good 
speaking, has changed very much in fifty years, and the tempo 
of pulpit preaching has not changed with it. I do not know how 
“sacred eloquence ”’ is taught, or practised, in our ecclesiastical 
colleges, but the very phrase suggests the stylised approach, 
‘the purple patch, the dead hand. Strictly speaking, there is no 
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such thing as “sacred eloquence ’—there is only eloquence. 
And even eloquence is out of fashion. : 

I do not mean by this that the grand style should be avoided, 
but merely that it should not be put on for an occasion—like a 
dress suit. Style should be organic—it should grow out of the 
matter and be one with it; and it should be authentic—it 
should grow out of the man and be his very own. If you have 
thought out your subject-matter thoroughly, and if, when in 
the pulpit, you have put it into words that bear its weight, you 
have preached a sermon, and there is no reason to worry about 
style. But if you put badly-chewed thoughts into a poor imita- 
tion of Ruskin’s style you must not pretend that you have at- 
tained to eloquence, sacred or otherwise. 

The conventional opening salutation, I suggest, is all right 
in its place and all wrong out of its place. We are certainly 
your “ dear brethren ”’, but we don’t like you to carry the phrase 
right through a sermon and put it down as a resting stool in 
every soggy place. Priests sometimes feel that they can fool a 
congregation, but they can’t. We know when you’re stuck, and 
think none the worse of you for it, but you lose our sympathy 
when you try to climb out of a difficulty with the aid of - 
another “‘ dear brethren ”’. 

This may seem a small point, but perhaps it is not so small as 
it looks. If your momentary difficulty is merely a verbal diffi- 
culty, there is no great harm done. But if your staggering is 
due to want of preparation, and to not having thought out your 
material properly, we are not at all edified when you try to 
steady yourself by using such archaic balancers as “‘ dear breth- 
ren ” and “ dearly beloved friends ”. In the long run, what really 
matters is the quality of the thought you have put into your 
preparation. You may be excused for losing the thread of your 
discourse, but the pulpit is not the place for spinning. 

This does not mean, however, that idiom is unimportant. 
Indeed if a priest is to preach effectively he must study, though 
not necessarily copy, the idiom of the Press, the Cinema and the 
Radio—if only because he is speaking to congregations that are 
soaked in this idiom. Preaching is an art, and, like every other 
art, it must move with the times. ; 
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‘I sometimes get the impression, when listening to a sermon, 
that the preacher is using a “‘ cog”, that he has memorized, or 
is surreptitiously reading from, an old college sermon, or a 
syndicated sermon, or a piece by a spiritual writer whose style 
end approach suited his own times and do not suit ours. Borrow- 
ing of this sort may be due to humility, or timidity. It may also 
be due to laziness. And the laity is not asking too much when it 
asks that a preacher who is in the habit of using other people’s 
words should be up to date in his spiritual reading and choose 
material that is written in the modern idiom. 


The borrowed sermon is rarely convincing. It lacks the 
authentic note—and this, I might add, is a matter in which the 
laity has a very sensitive ear. We will not be fobbed off with 
echoes, and we suspect the humility of a priest who will not speak 
to us in his own words and in his own way. 


After all, there is no need to be afraid of the congregation; 
for the congregation is solidly on your side—provided you are 
speaking your own mind and are not hiding behind someone 
else’s; provided that you have paid us the compliment of 
preparing something for us. We are ready to be loyal, but we 
cannot be loyal to the unknown. 


We want real sermons, and we can recognize them infallibly. 
I know one priest who rarely finishes a sentence, and never 
finishes one symmetrically, who leaves phrases hanging in mid- 
air and is eternally at a loss for words. But he is a wonderful 
preacher. Listening to him you feel, not that he has prepared 
a sermon, but rather that he has prepared for a sermon, that he 
has worked over his subject and thought it out to a clarity that 
even his poor speaking cannot haze. He does his reading before- 
hand, not in the pulpit. He speaks from a full mind. And though 
he botches his sentences, he gets his thoughts across. He gives 
something. Doubtless in his day he got a very low rating for 
sacred eloquence. 

Of course he has one tremendous advantage—he is chock- 
full of piety. The extent to which the effectiveness of a sermon - 
depends upon the preacher’s spiritual fitness is outside my 
terms of reference, but I cannot help saying that priests who 
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have the advantage of deep piety seem to prepare for their 
sermons as if everything depended on their unaided natural. 
gifts. 

It is time now, perhaps, for an interim summing-up—based 
on a knowledge of where the laity feels the pain. 

Think out your sermon well beforehand (perhaps not the 
actual words—though how anyone can prepare a sermon without 
working in words is something a writer cannot fathom) but at 
least the basic material and the logical sequence. If your prepar- 
ation includes reading (and again, I find it hard to see how anyone 
can prepare for a sermon without reading), make the reading 
your own before you pass it on to us. And don’t strive after 
“ sacred eloquence’. Let your words match the matter, and 
the style will take care of itself. 


Above all, don’t talk down to us. Don’t try to peptonize 
and pre-digest everything. Give us something that we can get 
our teeth into—the laity can stand far more theology than it 
gets. If you dig up solid stuff for us, and give us a little of it at 
a time, we shall have no trouble digesting it. The sad truth is 
that at the moment we are suffering from malnutrition, because 
we don’t get from the pulpit the intellectual content that we 
should get from it. 


Finally, stop when you have finished, and let your ending 
be as clean as the cut of a knife. When we have to listen to a 
preacher who flounders for ten minutes looking for a way out 
that everyone else in the church can see plainly, we can do nothing 
but “ offer it up ”’. 

So much for the manner. Now for a little about matter— 
though there has already been some overlapping, and I don’t see 
how it could have been avoided. 


In general, I take it, the Sunday sermon is based either on 
the Programme of Catechetical Instruction (which I see hanging 
up in the porches of churches—often in the darkest corner) or 
on the Gospel of the day. 

As regards the Gospel sermon, one thing that many priests 
seem to forget is that the miracles and parables of the Sunday 
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Gospels are very familiar to the laity. So much so, that a priest 
who reads the Gospel version and then translates it into his own 
words (a process which rarely makes it clearer or more elegant) 
is not likely to awaken much interest in his listeners. And if he 
wanders then into the inevitable corollaries and exhortations 
that are explicit in the text itself (as priests who take the line of 
least resistance will usually do) we find ourselves looking at our 
watches or counting the knobs on the door of the confessional. 


I once heard a priest preaching on the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, and he stretched the plain story to last twenty agonizing 
minutes. He did the unpardonable thing (and the lazy thing)— 
he tried to make it simple for us. He elaborated every phrase 
in it with notes of his own. He quibbled with himself about the 
age of the father. He gave us a detailed description of the son’s 
physical appearance, and threw in, for good measure, a lecture 
on the climate of Palestine and a little homily on the feeding of 
pigs. His treatment would have fitted admirably into the non- 
denominational programme of Bible teaching for English 
schools, but as a sermon for Irish Catholics it was completely 
lacking in intellectual substance. 


I have a feeling that some priests regard a Gospel sermon as 
an easy sermon, as a Sermon that requires little or no preparation. 
This may be uncharitable of me, but we laymen are not apt to 
give the benefit of the doubt to a preacher who expounds to us 
what we already know and dresses it out with explanations 
that we are familiar with from our Penny-Catechism days. 


There are two parties to every sermon, and neither should 
leave everything to the Holy Ghost. There must be preparation 
on the side of the preacher, and co-operation on the side of the 
preached-at. But our co-operation is not merely a matter of 
goodwill and a right intention. It depends on the material that 
is presented to us, and on the manner of its presentation. We 
must get something that we can chew on. We must be interested. 
Once again, it all boils down to preparation. If you want to 
write a sermon, the first essential is that you should think out 
what you are going to say. 

What applies to the Gospel sermon applies with equal force 
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to the sermon that is based on the Programme of Catechetecal 
Instruction. Doubtless this basic course in religious knowledge 
—on Prayer, on Grace, on the Mass, on the Sacraments—must 
be covered again and again. But mere exposition (and many 
sermons on the Catechetical Programme amount to nothing 
more) can be very tiresome indeed; and a tiresome sermon 
does good only indirectly, in that it is sometimes an occasion 
of merit to the sufferers. 


A priest preaches on Baptism, for instance. He tells us that 
Baptism is the first sacrament a Christian receives, and that he 
is not a Christian until he does receive it. He tells us that 
Baptism cleanses us from Original Sin, and also from any actual 
sins that may have been committed before it. He tells us the 
words the priest uses when he is pouring the water. Is it unfair 
to say that in telling us all this he tells us nothing that we do not 
already know? 


If the doctrinal part is essential (and I am sure that it is 
essential) well and good: but let it be brief. Surely it may 
be assumed that we, in this Catholic country, know the basic 
truths of religion. Admittedly, we need reminding, but it is 
worth remembering that England is full of young Irishmen who 
would be able to baptize an infant in an emergency but satis 
given up going to Mass. 


‘Preaching is no longer the shaneniiy of the pulpit. Heelies 
and half-truths are being preached every day, and it is the busi- 
ness of the priest to answer them. Are you answering them—in 
the pulpit? And if not, then perhaps at this very minute young 
emigrants from your own parish are being bowled over by 
arguments against which you might have armed them. At home, 
we are a fine, religious people, but abroad our showing is not as 
good as it might be, and the pulpit must do something more 
positive than wringing its hands. 


What, for instance, does your congregation know of the Mass? 
The most ignorant of them, admittedly, could make-a fair shot 
at giving the Catechism definition in his own words. He knows 
that the Mass is. But apart from this (which is undoubtedly 
the most important thing) he knows just this: (a) that the people 
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stand up near the beginning of the Mass; (b) that they stand up 
again towards the end; and (c) that somewhere in the middle 
there is the Consecration and the ringing of bells. 


A few use the Missal, but the great majority don’t; wat the 
great majority, therefore, know little or nothing of the ritual 
of the Mass, the drama of the Mass, the sequence of ceremonies, 
the significance of the movements, prayers and symbolism. 
The result is—and though these are strong words I don’t think 
that they are one bit too strong—that many of our people, 
and especially many of our young people, are bored at Mass. 
They bob up and down when the others bob up and down, but 
they are not actively participating. Surely there is work here 
for the pulpit to do. After all, it is the Mass that matters, and 
the laity need to be taught why and how it matters. 


Most of us can sing the Benediction hymns, and some of us 
can even ring out Omne delectamentum in se habentem. But the 
great majority of us don’t understand a single word of what we 
are saying. I know that there are solid reasons behind the 
Church’s use of Latin in her ceremonies, but no one has ever 
pretended that there is any virtue in not knowing Latin, and the 
laity should at least know the meaning of the Benediction 
hymns. Surely some pulpit time could be set aside for explana- 
tions of this sort. And it is no excuse to tell me that Purgatory 
is never without. its quota of classical scholars, whilst many an 
illiterate old woman goes straight to Heaven. 


T hope that no one will take me as suggesting that our priests 
should make their sermons brighter—in the sense that some 
Protestant clergymen, faced with empty benches, have tried 
to make their services brighter. What I do suggest is that our 
sermons should be spiritually stimulating, and that they should 
have the solid stuff of theology in them. 


Father Eugene Boylan, stressing the importance of spiritual 
reading, says in The Tremendous Lover: “ Our initial purpose in 
our reading should be to educate ourselves in doctrine and 
spiritually up to a level high enough to enable us to give God that 
reasonable and rational service that He demands of us, to give 
our neighbour an account of the faith that is in us, and to give 
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ourselves motives, direction, and — for the spiritual 
life. ” 

_ his threefold purpose is not a doctrine of perfection. It 
is only a little more than the minimum that should be expected 
of every Catholic. But how is it to be achieved? For the gener- 
ality of Catholics the answer is not to be found in spiritual 
reading. If we want “‘ motives, direction and strength for the 
spiritual life ’’ we have but one natural source for them. We are 
undernourished spiritually, and our intellects hunger for more 
knowledge of things spiritual. We need a more nourishing diet, 
and where and from whom shall we get it if not in our churches 
and from our priests? 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 
55, The Rise, 
Glasnevin, Dublin. 


INVITATION 


Many readers have the excellent habit of entrusting 
to a notebook or card index system the choice spoils of 
their reading. To these the Editor would like to make a 
suggestion : Swppose yourself faced with the problem of 
providing each month end-pieces for articles. Can you 
supply four or fiwe pieces of interesting and original 
material, of lengths ranging from fifty to three hundred 
words, suitable for this purpose? It is very desirable that 
the pieces should be from the same author or relate to the 
same theme. 

This is NOT a competition and there is no prize. 
Nevertheless, we believe—and hope—that this novel form 
of editor-reader collaboration will interest many of our 
readers. The name of the selector will be published together 
with his selections, if they are found suitable. 

Please indicate clearly the source and publisher. 
Address to the Editor, “The Furrow,” St. Pairteh's 
College, Maynooth. 
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F. H. DRINKWATER 


[" seems odd to ask an Englishman to write anything for 
Irish priests to read on the subject of preaching, for if there ~ 
is one sphere where the smaller island is incontestably superior 
to the larger it is in the sphere of oratory; and not only in 
oratory, but in conversation and story-telling and dramatic 
acting, and all the arts of vocal utterance, except perhaps 
church music. Often enough one has admired the gift of Celtic 
rhythm, that lightning in the blood, which seems to summon 
words without difficulty, which uses language almost as a musical 
instrument, when the mere grouping and onset of the phrases 
carries along with it the willing ear and heart, silencing the criti- 
cal questions of the mind by its warmth and sincerity. After 
almost forgetting the sound of it, I heard the real thing again 
the other night in Farm St., having dropped in (moved by 
curiosity at the sight of men carrying stacks of chairs from 
lorries into the church during the afternoon) to hear two priests 
argue from two pulpits about the existence of God; the pulpit 
which supplied the Celtic element was occupied by Fr. James 
Brodrick. The English may be better poets than the Irish, 
but if they want to hear their poetry spoken well they would 
usually be wise if they ask someone else. 


Of course we all know that fluency has its own dangers. 
It may be just as well that the Englishman dare not leave his 
actual words to the inspiration of the moment; he would prob- 
ably lapse into a string of clichés. The only English statesman 
one can think of who had a quasi-Celtic gift of rhythmic extem- 
porizing was Gladstone, who used it frankly as a weapon or spell. 
There is a pleasant story (which possibly I culled from one of the 
less wicked of those English Sunday papers) about Gladstone’s — 
victory over a persistent Tory heckler at some meeting : how he 
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fixed the interrupter with his formidable glance, and said: “‘ May 
I request the gentleman who has, not once but repeatedly, 
interrupted my observations with his interjections, to extend to 
me that large measure of courtesy which, were I in his place and 
he in mine, I should most unhesitatingly extend to him!” The 
tipsy Tory was sobered and silenced, and no wonder. It seems to 
show that there is a time and place even for pomposity, but we 
may doubt if this would ever be true of the pulpit. As for sheer 
fluency, we all know how it can hypnotize the simple-minded. 
Can’t we all remember some pious old woman who says the 
rosary steadily during our own plain commonsense sermons, 
and reserves her enthusiasm for some visiting preacher or mis- 
sioner whose only virtue, as far as we can see, is a marked ability 
to go on and on without ever stopping to think of a word? “I 
could listen to him for ever ” she says, though we know well she 
hasn’t understood a word of it all. 

‘The best preacher I can recall was a little old Franciscan 
with a long white beard who used to come and help me sometimes 
at week-ends. If you had a good ear for accents you would know 
that his birthplace was somewhere in Ireland, and I suppose he 
was a saint. His way of preaching was to stand in the pulpit 
and let fall rather disconnected sentences in a conversational 
kind of way, with long pauses in between. The things he said 
were commonplace enough: but when he said “ My dear brethren, 
God made the world,” each word was somehow filled with mean- 
ing from inside him. “‘ God created the universe ” might have 
been a more complete statement, but he had no need to strive 
after verbal completeness. What he would certainly never have 
said, anyhow, was “ The total framework of creation received 
its being from Divine Omnipotence.” 

All advisers are united in telling the young priest to write 
his sermons out, at any rate for several years. It is good advice 
for everyone to follow, whether words come to his tongue easily 
or with difficulty. But it is apt to be misunderstood by those 
who think that “ writing” means putting on a sort of special 
mantle of written style. Writing a speech or a sermon is not 
writing something for readers, but something for hearers: and 

not merely something to be spoken, but something to be spoken 
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to a definite audience, or let us say rather to some definite persons. 
You must picture yourself speaking to those particular people, 
and write what you would like to say, what you would like to 
say to them; not the substance of what you want to say to them, 
but the actual words of it. On this condition only will the i 
of sermons bear its proper fruit. 


I suggest the classic instance in the pulpit-literature of 
today is Mgr. Ronald Knox, and if space had permitted I would 
like to have quoted two passages from him, both expounding the 
same theme but in vastly different phraseology, because one was 
preached to a cathedral-full of bishops and clergy and the other 
to a few boarding-school girls. 


However, you may say—and not unfairly—that preaching 
before bishops, or before schoolgirls, as the case may be, is 
really child’s play compared with preaching to the ordinary 
parish congregation at Mass. The ordinary congregation at Mass 
is so very mixed, of all ages and sexes and educational levels. 
And at Mass there is so much that needs to be said, and so short 
a time to say it. It is rather tragic to think that in some ways 
the successful invitation of the faithful by Pius X to frequent 
communion almost defeats its own end: if everybody comes to 
early Mass for communion, and so misses the sermon they would 
hear at a later Mass, and if communicants are so numerous that 
the idea of instruction at early Mass is abandoned, then what, 
on a long-term view, is likely to happen when over a lifetime or 
two the faithful have been fed with the eucharistic Bread but 
starved of the Bread of the Word which all authorities tell us is 
equally necessary? I don’t know the answer, but the conclusion 
seems unchallengeable that the Bread of the Word must some- 
how be broken at Mass, because that is the only time and place 
when everybody is there. 

My assigned subject, then, boils down to this: how should 
we talk, what kind of language should we make use of, with the 
ordinary congregation at Mass? 

Everybody admits of course that the language we use should 
be simple, but perhaps we don’t always realise how simple. A 
year or two ago in England, the Government wanted to know the 
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effect of one of its widely-circulated pamhplets urging more 
output, and the mass-observation researchers went to work. It 
was found that many people could not attach any meaning to 
words like “ ultimately,” or “ resources,” or “ subordinates.” 
“ Formulate’ was thought by some to mean “speed up;” 
“‘ objectives ’ was understood to mean “ obstacles; ” “ embody ” 
meant “ enforce.” These are all words in common use, yet the 
common man—in England at any rate—cannot be counted on 
to understand them. Intelligence (the psychologists tell us) 
does not increase after the age of sixteen, and perhaps most 
adults never reach the teens at all in that respect. Perhaps we 
shall be safe in thinking of the average intelligence and effective 
vocabulary of our congregation as less than those of a bright 
child of ten or eleven; plus some adult experience of life, which 
however is received secundum modum recipientis. - 


It will be further agreed, moreover, that in our preaching 
we do not want to reach the mind or intelligence only, but 
rather the heart. The heart, please; not the emotions. By the 
emotions we mean, or should mean, the feelings which cause an 
immediate bodily change-in us: the emotion of anger sends the 
blood into your face, the emotion of fear induces trembling knees 
or shivers down the spine; the emotion of tenderness brings tears 
to your eyes or a lump in your throat, and so on. There are 
preachers who make their appeal to the emotions without scruple, 
and their bag of tricks has some entertainment value, since they 
can usually draw a crowd, which is more than you and I can do: 
nobody ever walked five yeards because we were preaching. 
However, let us at least be clear about the preacher’s true 
target: it is not the emotions, but the heart, which is something 
much deeper and in surer contact with the will. And the key 
to the heart is the imagination in the sense in which Coleridge 
and Wordsworth used that term. It is the business of the preacher 
somehow to turn up the lights of the imagination: which is no 
fantasy, but that lux vera in which the eternal truths are seen 
as more real than the visible world and the light of common 
day. 

Can we arrive at any conclusion about the kind of language 
that is needed to stir the imagination and reach the heart? 
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Now perhaps the reader will think I am being over-theoreti- 
cal here, and perhaps the reader will be right. Let me state the 
thesis—an elaboration of Wordsworth’s, I suppose—with 
brevity and witbout proof. 

It is not just a question between long words and short 
words, or long sentences and short ones. It is a question of two 
different ways of using language. 

There are two main kinds of language, which we may call 
Scientific (matter-of-fact, precise, one-dimensional, stripped of 
ambiguity) and Poetic (in the Wordsworthian sense: meaning 
not verse, or beautiful choice of words, but simply the language 
of ordinary life and of literature, full of associations and sugges- 
tion, capable of meanings on two or more levels, evocative 
rather than exact, though it has its own kind of truthfulness and 
accuracy). Both Scientific and Poetic language may be further 
divided into difficult and simple. As thus for examples: 


Scientific-difficult: some formidable sentence out of Ein- 
stein or St. Thomas. 


Scientific-simple: an easy bit of radio weather-forecast, 
or police-court report in some neéws- 
paper. 
Poetic-difficult: | Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. 
Poetic-simple: Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 


(The last-named example is chosen precisely because it is so 
bleak and bare, and devoid of everything vulgarly understood by 
imagination or beauty, so much so that the unpsychological 
might put it into the “ scientific-simple ’ class. But of course, 
its choice of words—every one loaded with associations—com- 
bined with the circumstances of its delivery to make it over- 
whelmingly moving, though somewhat by delayed-action. 
However, the Poetic-simple language need not — be so 


_ austere, of course). 


My thesis is that the last of the four kinds of language, 
the Poetic-simple, is the only one that has power to reach the 
heart; this is what Wordsworth meant to say more or less, 
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though he failed to allow for the existence of the Scientific. 
simple. 

The Poetic-difficult has a certain tendency towards reaching 
the heart; a kind of softening-up process you might call it, 
But when the time comes to hit the bulls-eye, the poet must get 
down practically to words of one syllable. 


All which thy childish fears 
Fancied as lost, I have stored for thee at home. 
Rise, clasp my hand, and come. 


Goodnight, sweet prince. 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 


Shakespeare’s case is specially interesting, because the ordin- 
ary language of the plays is so very Poetical-difficult, yet when 
he has to touch your heart at all costs he always comes down to 
the simplest words. As mostly, too, in the sonnets, when he was 
desperately sincere in his effort to touch one heart at least. 


And what of Scientific language? Well, the Scientific-simple 
often has great usefulness; even in the pulpit; it can play the 
part of sign-posts, of strict definition, preventing misunder- 
standing, or a giant excavator clearing the ground, and so on. 
Nobody could possibly believe more than I do in definition, in 
its right place; I hold that if everybody would only define his 
terms accurately, nearly all controversies would collapse as 
unnecessary, and many controversialists would discover to their 
surprise that they were in agreement. Such accuracy can only 
be achieved by the use of Scientific language, whether simple 
or difficult. Nothing I say is meant to veto Scientific language - 
even in religion. All I am doing is calling the reader’s attention 
to a fact: namely, that if you want to reach people’s hearts, 
Scientific language is not going to do it; even Scientific-simple 
language will not do it, and as for Scientific-difficult, it immediately 
shuts off all approach to the heart, as the dropping of a steel 
curtain would. Scientific-simple language is often called for in 
the pulpit, as for instance when we are explaining the Lenten 
regulations: but at such times we do not expect even the Matt 
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Talbots in our congregation to look as if something had lit them 
up inside. 

Nor do I mean (God help us all!) that Poetic-simple language 
will infallibly move people’s hearts; of course not—all sorts of 
other things are involved; but it is the only kind that has any 


chance of doing so. 


Incidentally, it is right to point out that the Poetic-simple 
is the only kind of language on record as being ever used by Our 
Lord, either in the Gospels or in His appearances to the saints. 
He never defines anything, and certainly not His own terms; 
never uses Scientific language at all; nevet uses even Poetic- 
dificult. Don’t ask me why. Phrases like “ oriental imagery ” 
are unimpressive. There is nothing specially oriental about it, 
any more than about St. Patrick’s Breastplate or St. Francis’s 
Canticle of the Sun. It is just human, poetic, non-scientific; 
by no means plain, but simple, always simple. St. Paul seems 
to use Scientific-difficult language sometimes, as about justifica- 
tion and all that, but perhaps one should call it rather Poetic- 
difficult: elaborate metaphors and so on. I suppose one per- 
manent complication about the science of theology is that it 
must erect a lofty structure of truth expressed in scientific 
language upon a basis of truth expressed in non-scientific 
language. It is like building a mighty bridge not on solid ground, 
but across some wide river-bed; it can be done to last, but not 
by any second-rate engineers in a hurry. And how wise the Church 
is to insist that ‘the Bible and the Bible only” is not enough. 


But let us turn away from these deep and perilous waters, 
and concentrate on our practical problem of the right language 
for preaching the Word of God. Evidently, the Poetic-simple 
must be the kind to be mainly used since it is the only kind which 
can be relied on to touch the imagination and reach the heart. 
But on the other hand it is the only kind which is not used when - 
in our seminaries and our pre-seminary schooling, we are taught 
the religion which we are going to teach to others. The aim 
of the theologian (and we may add of the canon lawyer, since 
theology mostly seems to be learned in terms of canon-law 
howadays) is to eliminate all imagination from his intellectual 
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process and reduce his language to the purely Scientific—more 
often than not the Scientific-difficult, full of analysis, abstrac- 
tions, divisions, generalisation, technical terminology. Even 
when we escape from the Latin or the latinized Scientific 
language of the manuals (which also colours the school-text 
books and catechisms) what we escape into is likely to be not 
the Poetic-simple but the Poetic-difficult literary kind of vocab- 
ulary which can doubtless be a help to the educated reading public, 
but is without meaning to ordinary folk. Not for worlds would 
I disparage those sheed-and-wardy kind of books—the Maritains 
and Berdyaevs and Guardinis, and their numerous priestly 
counterparts. To people at university level who think in that 
kind of language, especially to the adolescent imagination which 
delights in broad sweeps and novel vistas, such writing can be 
very stimulating, though I doubt whether it gets as far as the 
heart by itself. But for our ordinary listeners, the Poetic- 
difficult is no more helpful than the Scientific; phrases like 
“vibrance of infused charity,” ‘contemporary Messianic 
hope,” ‘the mysterious economy of salvation,’ which I cull 
at random from any page of my favourite authors, would pass 
like a chilly breeze over the heads of our congregation, just as 
much as this one from a secondary-school text-book: ‘ Confes- 
sion should be complete and integral: there are two kinds of 
integrity, material and formal,” which would presumably fall 
into the category of Scientific-difficult. And finally, there is the 
language of the encyclicals, the stylus curiae; I don’t know what 
class it would fit into exactly, but I’m afraid it would not be the 
Poetic-simple. 

Well, what is the consequence of all this for the preacher? 
The consequence is that preaching becomes primarily a work of 
translation. We clergy learn our religion in one language (I 
don’t mean Latin, that’s another complication: I mean Scientific- 
difficult English) and have to preach it in another. Most of us 
think it is enough to translate the Scientific-difficult into Scientifi- 
simple, and that is where we are mistaken. If we want to have 
some chance of reaching people’s hearts, we have to translate it 
into Poetic-simple—the language of ordinary life. 

Some, readers, I am sure, will be up in arms against the 
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idea that there is any such difference. between Scientific-simple 
and Poetic-simple. ‘‘ He loved me and delivered Himself for 
me.” That statement certainly goes to the heart: and is it not 
the literal truth, is it not a scientific theological fact? Well, 
is it? To be really scientific, the sort of statement that a pern- 
ickety censor would pass if you or I had written it instead of 
St. Paul, would have to run something like this: “‘ He loved me, 
as He loved all the other millions of mankind; He offered His 
death to atone for my sins amongst others, and I may reasonably 
hope that He would have done the same even if there had been 
no other sinners in the world’. By the time you have said all 
that, the temperature is perceptibly cooler, isn’t it? I am not 
saying that these qualifications ought not to be made somehow, 
somewhere; all I say is that while you stop to make them, while 
you strive for complete accuracy of statement, your arrow is less 
likely to fly straight to the heart. — 

On the other hand, it may be possible that just as some of 
us are without any ear for music, so there may be others of us 
who are so literal and matter-of-fact and flat-minded that we 
are capable only of Scientific-simple language and not of ordinary 
everyday human language at all. If so, possibly we ought not 
to preach, since it is certain we cannot get any further than 
people’s intelligence. Except perhaps by some miracle, or 
psychological back-door, for there are probably more things in 
heaven and earth than your philosophy and mine have dreamed 
of. 

There is just one thing more that might be said, and this 
seems to be an excellent moment for saying it, when the Union 
Jack gives little protection in most corners of the world, and 
when people anywhere can amuse themselves by kicking the 
poor old British lion in the pants and having a good laugh over 
it. Any country which has the English language as part of its. 
inheritance from the past has at least one great advantage over 
less fortunate countries, in everything concerned with the teach- 
ing and preaching of the Faith. The English language, far 
beyond all others, is the language of great poetry and of all that 
goes with great poetry. Perhaps of great prose too, and of course 
some of the greatest English writers have been Irish. It is worth 
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any country’s while to have the English language taught a 
well as possible in schools, worth while taking trouble to speak 
it, not indeed with any standard pronunciation—God forbid— 
but distinctly and effectively, even though we don’t take that 
trouble in England yet. Far beyond all other modern languages, 
in its extent of vocabulary and immense variety of turns of 
phrase, not to mention its richness in overtones and associations 
arising out of its long history, English is a fit instrument for 
kindling the imagination and reaching the heart. As for ancient 
languages, I suppose ancient Greek had something of the same 
power, but it is dead now; there were some poets in Latin, 
there will be no more. But English after over a thousand years 
is still gloriously alive and winning its way and assimilating 
everything good from the modern turmoil. All we have to do is 
to defend it from Hollywood, and it can yet become, if not the 
language of heaven, at least the language in which the Church 
of God may evangelize the humanity of the future. 


F. H. DRINKWATER 


Catholic Church, 
Lower Gornal. 
Dudleu. 


THE FILM 


While fully acknowledging the importance of the 
technique and the art of presenting the motion picture 
film, nevertheless it exerts a one-sided influence on man, 
especially youth, with its almost purely visual action. 
It carries with it such a danger of intellectual decadence 
that already one begins to consider it a danger for all people. 

—The Holy Father, speaking to 
@ group of the International 
Congress of Catholic Publishers 


THE MINISTRY OF THE 
WORD 


JOHN McCARTHY 


2 one of his sermons on the Nativity St. Leo the Great explained 
the purpose of the Incarnation thus : “‘ God whom men would 
follow could not be seen. Man who could be seen men could not 
follow. Hence, in order that God might be seen by men and 
followed by men, God became man.” During His life on earth 
Christ revealed God to men and led men to God by His teaching 
and by His example. By His death He paid the price of human 
redemption and won for men that inexhaustible fount of grace 
from which, through the sacraments and the sacrifice of the 
Mass, all who believed in Him might draw the helps necessary 
to attain salvation. Christ’s sojourn on earth was only a brief 
span. But His work of salvation was to continue to the end of 
time. To secure this continuance He founded His Church upon 
the chosen Apostles, whom He commissioned to carry the good 


‘news and means of salvation to the uttermost bounds of the earth. 


‘The public life of Christ was predominantly a period of 
teaching, a period in which the Gospel message was revealed and 
explained by the Master Himself. The multitudes flocked to 
hear Him who spoke as man had never spoken before: with 
power, because He was God and His message was from on high ; 
with simplicity, because His hearers were so ignorant of the 
ways of God; with compassion, because they were frail and 
lost like sheep without a shepherd. He had come that men 
might have life, eternal life, in the knowledge of God and of 
Jesus Christ. Generously, constantly, tirelessly, He broke for 
men the bread of life, the knowledge of the word. He went around 
doing good, healing the sick, casting out devils, raising up the 
the dead, but everything He did was subordinated to, was 
orientated towards, the message He had to deliver. “Iam come,” 
He said, “that they may have life and may have it more 
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abundantly. Now this is eternal life that they may know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou has sent,” 
And may we not read into the stark proclamation in the opening 
verse of St. John’s Gospel that Christ was the Logos—may wa 
not see in this an inescapable emphasis on Christ’s function to 
reveal God to men, not merely in His Person but in the ministry 
of the Word? The Gospel was the revelation of the word of 
God by the Logos. Of old, God had spoken to men through the 
prophets at many times and in diverse ways but the climax of 
revelation was reached when He spoke to them through His 
Son, who was the flashing forth of His Father’s glory and upon 
whose enabling word all creation depends. 

Oral teaching, the ministry of the word, was, indeed, the 
predominant characteristic of Christ’s work on earth. It is not 
surprising, then, that when Christ commissioned His Apostles 
to carry on His work, the emphasis should be on their duty to 
teach, to preach. Teach all nations, preach the Gospel to every 
creature, He told them. They were to carry the Gospel message 
to the ends of the earth. The Apostles fully appreciated this 
emphasis. They understood that the ministry of the word was 
an integral and fundamental part of their mission.. They had 
felt and were to feel still more from the confirming signs of God, 
the. power of. that word to bring blessings and light into the 
gathering shadows of Judaism and into the dark places of 
paganism.; its power to be a lamp to guide souls along the path 
of salvation to the feet of God. Strengthened and encouraged 
by the coming of the Paraclete and the pentecostal gifts, they 
went. forth and preached the Gospel everywhere. They knew 
that the salvation of men depended, under God, upon their 
proclamation of the word ; that the faith which is essential to 
salvation could only come from hearing. ‘ For whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How shall they 
call on Him in whom they have not believed ? Or how shall 
they believe in Him of whom they have not heard ' And how 
shall they hear without a preacher ? ” 

The history of the early apostolate is primarily the story of 
teaching and preaching—in the charismatic discourses, in 
catechetical instructions, in missionary journeyings. The gift 
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of charismatic utterance was not a permanent factor in the 
spread of Christianity ; nor, in the nature of things, could this . 
factor fall within the scope of ecclesiastical legislation. But the 
other methods of teaching remained as constant features in the 
life of the Church. There is abundant evidence from the earliest 
Christian times, that catechetical instruction formed an 
important element of the liturgical gatherings and functions. 
It was a vital part of the preparation of the catechumens for 
Baptism. It was also the means of confirming the faithful in 
their new-found faith. At a very early stage, we find the Councils 
of the Church legislating on the matter of the instruction of the 
faithful : on the duty of the bishops to preach, on the obligation 
of the people to attend sermons, on the necessity of excluding 
incompetent and unauthorised preachers. Laws and authorita- 
tive instructions on these points were renewed at frequent 
intervals during the centuries down to the Council of Trent. 
At many periods difficulties cropped up ; there were abuses too. 
Praedicatores haeretici et quaestuarii appeared. The Church, in 
framing her laws, had to take all these circumstances into 
account and thus a varied legislation emerged. But at no time, 
and in no circumstances, did the Church lose sight of the fact 
that her mission was inextricably bound up with the ministry of 
the word. There is an unfailing regularity in the insistence upon 
the obligation of pastors of souls to preach the Gospel and to 
give religious instruction to those committed to their care. 


In this matter of preaching and instruction, as in so many 
others, the Fathers of Trent set themselves to reform prevalent 
abuses and to buttress the fabric of the Church and the faith of 
the people against the attacks of heresy. The question was 
formally treated in two distinct sessions. In the fifth session, 
in the second chapter on Reform the serious obligation of 
instructing the faithful and of preaching the word of God is laid 
down. This is described as the primary duty of bishops and of 
others who have the care of souls. They are to perform this 
duty personally or, if this is not possible, through fit substitutes. 
Grave sanctions were appointed for those who neglected this 
sacred duty. Again, in the twenty fourth session, the Fathers of 
Trent emphasised the grave obligation of bishops and other 
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pastors to preach and to give catechetical instruction on 
Sundays and Holydays and they pointed to the duty of the 
faithful to hear the word of God in their churches. There are, 
in the Tridentine decrees, many incidental references to this 
question of preaching. For instance, it was prescribed that only 
those condidates should be raised to the priesthood who have 
been found suitable for preaching to the people the things 
necessary for salvation. Under various headings the Council 
legislated on the matter and manner of preaching. The frequent 
references serve to underline the fundamental nature of the 
obligation and the anxiety of the Council in its regard. 


These decrees of Trent are the main source for the present- 
day Code law and particular legislation. Two principal points 
are stressed in the Code: the grave obligation of preaching and 
of teaching the faithful by means of catechetical instruction, 
sermons and missions; the necessity and means of securing 
that those who exercise this ministry of the word should be duly 
qualified and authorised to do so. The right and duty of preach- 
ing the Catholic faith to the universal Church are, by divine law, 
vested in the Roman Pontiff, as are the right and duty for their 
respective dioceses. vested in the bishops. In regard to others 
who have the care of souls, the right and duty to preach, 
- though’ based upon the divine law, derive immediately-from the 
mission of ecclesiastical authority. Juridically, then, these others 
may be regarded as the assistants of the bishops in implementing 
the command of Christ to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
It is laid down in the Code that, on Sundays and other days of 
precept throughout the year, it is the proper duty of every 
pastor to proclaim the word of God to the people in the cus- 
tomary homily, especially during the Mass which is most 
frequented. And it is desirable that a brief explanation of the 
Gospel or of some part of Christian doctrine should be given to 
the faithful at all Masses celebrated on these days in churches or 
public oratories. Earlier in the Code we read that it is the proper 
and most grave duty of pastors-of souls to provide for the 
‘eatechetical instruction of the faithful. Details are given as to 
the manner in which these duties are to be carried out in relation 
to children and adults. Particular law further elaborates these 
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requirements and indicates how the obligations regarding the 
catechetical instruction and the homily are to be co-ordinated. 
These laws lay down serious obligations as is clear from the 
terms in which they are expressed and as is confirmed by the 
procedure appointed by the Church for dealing with those who 
fail to observe them. Modern ecclesiastical legislation, then, 
runs true to tradition and emphasizes the importance of the 
ministry of-the word. Those who have the care of souls to-day 
must teach, must preach to, their people. This is a sacred and a 
solemn duty—the fulfilment of which is a close participation in, 
is a continuance of, the work of Christ Himself. The work 
commenced by Christ and continued by His Apostles and their 
successors down the ages must go on. As Christ taught, so the 
priests of to-day who share in His Priesthood must teach. This 
teaching, this ministry of the word is, indeed, part of the 
meaning of our priesthood—sacerdotem oportet praedicare, as the 
ordination ceremony reminds us. And the earnest exercise of 
this ministry is the need of the hour. 

Christian principles are to-day beset on every side. Christian 
‘morals, Christial- social teaching are being attacked. This is an 
age-of indoctrination by propaganda. The vast-apparatus of 
modern life, the press, the radio, the cinema are being used to 
‘form men’s minds and, in the main, the burden of their message 
is unchristian. The easy material socialisms, the gospel of 
comfort and a good time are being proclaimed. Our people have 
to meet, in their every day lives, the challenge of anti-christian 
forces. They have to face the chilling blast of mockery and 
scepticism. Even within the fold the faith of many has grown 
cold. Outside the Catholic Church faith is, to a large extent, 
lost. And as Mr. Belloc wrote: “ With the loss of faith our 
civilisation which developed and matured as a Catholic thing 
will slip back not only into paganism but into barbarism. It 
will find gods to worship, but they will be evil gods as were those 
of the older savage paganism before it began its advance 
towards Catholicism. The road down hill is the same as the 
road uphill. It is: the same road, but to go down back into the 
marshes again is a very different thing from coming up from the 
marshes into the pure air. All things return to their origin. A 
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living organic being, whether a human body or a whole state of 
society turns at last into its original elements, if life be not 
maintained in it. But in that process of return there is a phase of 
corruption which is very unpleasant. That phase the modem 
world, outside the Catholic Church, has reached.” 

This is a dark and dismal picture. But who can say that it 
is over-painted ? What is the remedy ? Is it not, in great part 
at least, the proclamation of the word of God in season and out 
of season ? Is it not the ministry of the word which can be to-day, 
as ever, a potent instrument for good? The Gospel is a living 
message which can bring, as it did before, light into the dark 
places. The counter Reformation of the sixteenth century had 
to be preached. Similarly to-day. And where must this inten- 
sification of the ministry of the word begin ? Is it not within the 
household of the faith ? Priests who have the care of souls must 
be the leaders in this work. In them, under the authority of the 
bishops, the duty of preaching is primarily vested. It is within 
their power, by a forceful ministry of the word, in accordance 
with ecclesiastical legislation, to mould the minds and hearts of 
their people and thus to provide a leaven for the world. There 
is no denying that a properly instructed Catholic people, for 
whom their faith and an integrated Oatholic life are a rationabile 
obsequium, can be an incalculable force for good in the world. 
“I want,” said Pope Pius XI, “laymen, not arrogant, not rash 
in speech, not disputatious, but men who know their religion, 
who enter into it, who know where they stand, who know what 
they hold and what they do not ; who know their creed so well 
that they can give an account of it. I want an intelligent well- 
instructed laity.’’ An ill-instructed people are, as Dante writes, 
like feathers that bend to every wind. A well-instructed laity, 
the fair hope of the Church and of the world, can only be formed 
if priests fulfil their duty to teach and to preach. ‘‘ Woe to 
me,” says St. Paul, “if I preach not the Gospel!” And may 
we not echo this with the words : woe to the world if the Gospel 
be not preached ! 


A heavy responsibility rests upon those who have the care 
of souls. But a tremendous opportunity is given to them. 
Indeed, it is true to say that the fate of the Church is largely, 
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under God, in the hands of the parochial clergy. They have 
contact with their people, especially in a country like our own. 
The congregations are eagerly seeking, consciously or un- 
consciously, for the word of God. They must not seek in vain. 
They are hungry for the bread of life : the parochial clergy must 
break it for them. The command of Christ calls clearly down 
the years: preach the Gospel, teach My people. This is the 
proprium et gravissimum officium of those who have the care of 
souls. They have, of course, other and vitally important duties : - 
the offering of the sacrifice of the Mass, the ministration of the 
sacraments, the various day-to-day chores of parochial adminis- 
tration and organisation. But there is to-day, perhaps, a not 
inconsiderable danger that, with the blessed increase of the 
frequentation of the Sacraments and the incidence of other 
cares, the fulfilment of the duty of preaching to the people may 
suffer. This, no matter what effort it may call for, should not be 
allowed to happen. While the duties of the parochial clergy are 
manifold, the high office and responsibility of exercising the 
ministry of the word must be kept in the forefront of their lives. 
Praedica verbum, insta opportune, importune ; argue, obsecra in 
omni patientia et doctrina. To-day, more than ever before, 
preaching is necessary to sustain the faith and morals of our 
people and to build up the Body of Christ. Those who have the 
care of souls have the solemn duty to meet this need. They have 
the motive, the means and the opportunity of discharging this 
duty. It is for them a sacred trust. They will not, they must not, 
fail it. is 

-JOHN McCARTHY 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


NOTICE 


We regret that pressure of space has made it necessary to 
hold over our “New Books” section. . 
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DOCTRINE AND 
PREACHING 


AEGIDIUS DOOLAN 


Tria sunt... quae sunt efficienda docendo: ut doceatur 
is apud quem dicitur, ut delectetur, ut moveatur vehemen- 
tius. (Cicero, Brutus, XLIX). 


| was reminded of this passage by St. Augustine, who refers 
to it, and builds on it, in his treatise on preaching, found, 
significantly, in a work on Christian Doctrine.1 St. Augustine 
accepts Cicero’s view that the very first requirement of preach- 
ing is that it be doctrinal. It is well that it should be pleasing, 
too, so as to strengthen its appeal to the affective nature of those 
‘who hear it, and, of course, its final intention will be to move 
them. But the stirring of the affections, especially the will, 
should be mainly the consequence of a clear and cogent exposi- 
tion of some doctrine—Oratoris est docere, delectare, flectere.* 
The very word orator, like “ oration”, enforces this classical 
teaching that the first quality of true oratory is its appeal to 
Treason. 


What has come to be known as modern psychology vehe- 
mently rejects this old notion of the primacy of reason in oratory. 
Emotion is held to be “ the core and centre of human life”. 
Reason, if it be admitted at all, must be regarded as subordinate 
both to imagination and emotion. In speaking of religion, one 
need not even trouble to avoid self-contradiction.* “ If the term 
truth is to be retained it is merely to mean that which ‘ works 
well ’, or the ‘ satisfyingness of a conclusion ’, or its ‘ cash value 
in terms of particular experience ’.”* Recent Popes have thought 


tcf. De Doctrina Christiana lib. IV per totum. 


F. Bradley: 430. 
4cf. Fulton m: ‘God and {Intelligence in Modern Philosophy,” 
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it well to warn even Catholic preachers of the danger they are 
in of becoming infected by this poisonous error. The danger is 
all the greater because a fervid appeal to the imagination and 
emotions of a big congregation may be much more stirring, for 
the moment, and may yield far more striking immediate returns 
than a sermon which appeals in the first place to reason or 
intellect. 

A good example of this is given by Thomas B. Morgan in 
The Listening-Post. He is describing the effects of a sermon he 
heard given by Billy Sunday at a revivalist meeting, of twenty 
thousand people, in Pittsburg: ‘ The effect of the great man’s 
performance was to make them all feel that they had done 
something wrong and perhaps were all diseased. ... There was 
no doubt he had worked that whole mass to a frantic sense of 
guilt. It was the moment to ask them to give it all up.” 


“Shed that putrefying mantle of vice and hit the sawdust 
trail,’ he cried, mixing metaphors and twisting his body like 
a base-ball pitcher delivering a fast one.” 

‘* An avalanche of men came out into the aisles and poured 
to the front to seek salvation by shaking the hand of the man 
of God .. . Reason had left them. They were like the entangled 
subjects of a professional hypnotist.” 


Sunday was obviously impressive. He achieved the flectere 
of Cicero, and presumably the placere, but there was no question 
at all of the docere. By classical standards his performance 
was meretricious and should not be dignified by the name of 
oratory. Pope Benedict XV, more than thirty years ago it is 
true, seemed to think there were some priests a bit like Billy 
Sunday, in that they cared “ little for sense and much for sounds ” 
and aimed more at winning the favour of their congregations 
than at instructing them. ‘“‘ Hence those gestures, not calm and 
grave, but such as actors and platform speakers use; hence that 
exaggerated softening of the voice, those tragic tones, that 
language smacking of the daily paper, that gush of opinions 
borrowed not from the Scriptures or the Fathers, but from the 
writings of infidels and non-Catholics, and finally that volubility 
astounding the ear and exciting the wonder of the audience. 
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And yet the sermon is profitless and the faithful are sent empty 
away. How astoundingly self-deceived these wretched preachers 
are! They woo the applause of the ignorant with laborious 
irreverence—let them have it! Yet is it worth their while? For 
men of judgment will despise them, and worse than that they 
must face a strict and terrible account at the hands of Christ.’ 


This encyclical letter of Pope Benedict XV was followed 
within a few days, by an instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council (A.A.S.IX, 1917, pps. 332-3) insisting on the 
primacy of doctrinal preaching; and on this point the mind of 
the Church was finally stated in the Benedictine Code promul- 
gated the following year.1 There we read : can. 1347 8. 1: In 
sacris concionibus exponenda in primis sunt quae fideles credere 
et facere ad salutem oportet. s. 2: Divini verbi praecones... 
evangelicum ministerium non in persuasibilibus humanae sapien- 
tiae verbis, non in profano inanis et ambitiosae eloquentiae apparatu 
et lenocinio, sed in ostensione spiritus et veritatis exerceant, non 
semetipsos sed Christum crucificum praedicantes. 

The final words of this canon recall St. Paul’s account of 
the apostolic preaching. It is found in 2 Cor. 4: ‘ Seeing we 
have this ministration . .. we faint not; but we renounce the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor 
adulterating the word of God, but by manifestation of the truth 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience, in the sight 
of God. And if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. 
... For we preach not ourselves but Jesus Christ our Lord... 
For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the glory of God 
in the face of Christ Jesus.” 


“ Light ’ is indeed the divinely chosen word to express what 
preaching should mean and what a preacher should be. Vos 
estis lux mundi, said Our Lord to His first preachers, the Apostles. 
The office of preaching is essentially an apostolic office. It 
belongs, by first right and duty, to the bishops of the Church. 


tHumani generis 17: 6: (1917). (A.A.S.IX). Translation by O’Dowd, 


Preaching. p. 222. 
tBenedict XV: ‘‘ Humani Generis ” (A.A.S. IX). The Pope quotes on 


this point, Trid. 24 de Ref. c.4. cf. also C.I.C. can. 1327. 
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They are the successors of the Apostles, one of whose official 
titles in the liturgy is vera mundi lumina.! That implies such 
intimate union with Christ, and, therefore, such perfection, 
that each of them should be able to say, with St. Paul: “ TI live, 
now not I, but Christ lives in me.’’? Only such a one can be said 
to be the light of the world. A bishop, or a preacher, must indeed 
be perfect. Perfection was expected, in the thirteenth century, 
even of the friar preacher. Praedicator debet vitam Christi non 
solum verbis praedicare sed etiam in se ostendere, wrote Bl. 
Humbert of the Romans, Master-General of the Dominican 
Order when St. Thomas was beginning to write. And what St. 
Thomas wrote on this subject is so strong as to be frightening: 
Nullus debet assumere praedicationis officium, nisi prius fuerit 
purgatus et in virtute perfectus.* To be the light of the world 
implies not only a fullness of knowledge but such purgation, 
mortification, selflessness that all that is manifest, in the life 
and teaching of the preacher, is the life and teaching of Christ. 


“ As he goes to preach the light,” to quote from a great 
exponent of the truth he preached, Father T. Burke, O. Pr. 
“the preacher’s soul, his intellect, must be full of light; he eit 
be full of divine knowledge; he must have the entire message of 
Divine faith which he is to preach . . . Perhaps above all—he must 
be so holy as to illustrate in his own life and in his own conduct 
the Gospel which he preaches... All the preaching which was . 
ever spoken, never convinced a single man—never converted a 
single soul—never made one Christian, unless the man who spoke 
was a living illustrator of the word.’’* 


Fr. Burke was preaching on St. Patrick, a great apostle, of 
whose preaching it had been written long before : 


Who heard him heard with his a lordlier voice 
Strong as that voice which said: Let there be light; 
And light o’erflowed their beings. 


The words of Our Lord to His first apostles: ‘‘ He that heareth 


‘cf. Hymn of Lauds, Office of Apostles. 

2Gal. 2:20. 

41. 3 ad 1 

‘Sermon preached on St. Patrick’s Day, 1881. 
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you, heareth Me”, should apply, in a profound sense, to every 
preacher. 

Our discussion on preaching and doctrine leads inevitably 
to heights of mystical theology and to depths of mystery. 
Preaching is indeed a mystery, as the present Pope made clear 
to the Fathers of the General Chapter of the Orders of Preachers, 
when he received them in special audience in September, 1946.! 


Magnum mysterium, dilectissimi nobis, praedicatio! And 
the Holy Father proceeded to lead his hearers to the most 
exalted heights on which alone they could properly esteem the 
grace of their calling. His thought is so sublime, and his language 
so exact and so adapted to our subject, that I shall just set down 
_ his words: Inter Dei Verbi Incarnationem et praedicationem arcta 
convenientia, mira propinquitas et necessitudo. Discipulus Christi 
similiter ac Beatissima Virgo Maria Christum hominibus praebet, 
donat, dat; christifer est. Deipara Virgo Maria vestivit Christwm 
membrorum indutu. Evangelii praeco eum vestit aero verborum 
corpore: illic et hic Veritas, quae homines illuminat, et sospitat; 
modus inaequalis, virtus eadem. Hic vero maternus honor, haec 
laus, haec dignitas ad vos singulari homine pertinet. Maternus 
honor! One wonders had the Pope in mind that other passage 
from St. Sechnall’s hymn on St. Patrick: 

Within 
That Spirit-shadowed heart was Christ conceived 
Hourly, through faith, hourly through love was born. 


The ideal preacher is he who, having rightly conceived the 
Word of God, and taken Christ to his heart, speaks, out of the 
fullness of his heart, that self-same Word. 


This would not be the place to offer an explanation of how 
in the knowing of truth the knower becomes one with the truth 
he knows, and of how, through what has been called a generative 
intercourse between the mind—female to truth—and tho reality 
which informs it, a word is conceived and born. This word— 
verbum mentis—is embodied in language which Wordsworth 
has fittingly called “the incarnation of thought.” But even 


tcf. A.A.S. 23: 11: 1946. 
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this philosophical theory has its bearing on the mystery of 
“preaching and doctrine.” 

From what has been said, one point, I hope, emerges, 
namely, that the first quality of preaching is that it be enlighten- 
ing: truthful, therefore, lucid, and helpful. It is the function of 
light, said St. Basil, to dispel darkness, to direct the wayfarer, 
to show where danger lurks, and to make the differences between 
things clear. The preacher, therefore, if he is to be a light for 
life, must dispel the darkness of error and infidelity, direct men’s 
feet along the way of peace, point out pitfalls, warn them of 
lurking enemies, and make clear the difference between truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong, good and bad, better and less 
good, commandment and counsel, Church and State, and so on. 
There must be found in him, therefore, infers St. Thomas, three 
qualities: first, stability, that he may not deviate from truth; 
second, clarity, that he may not be obscure in his teaching; 
third, utility, so that he seek God’s glory and not his own. ~ 


_ Pope Leo XIII, in a letter which he addressed, through 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, to the Bishops of 
Italy and to the Superiors of Religious Orders and Congregations, 
on July 31, 1894, asked them to bear in mind particularly 
this teaching of St. Thomas as to what a sermon should be. 
“Unfortunately ’, writes the Pope, “the form of modern 
sermons is not only far removed from that clearness and evan- 
gelical simplicity which ought to distinguish them, but it is 
implicated in cloudy circumlocutions and abstruse topics quite 
above the understanding of the generality of people.” 


I have already quoted from a sermon of Fr. T. Burke’s, 
preached during the Pontificate of Leo XIII. It is gratifying 
for us in Ireland to learn that he, at any rate, did not merit the 
censure directed by the Pope against other preachers whose 
“cloudy circumlocutions”’, presumably, some of our fathers 
and graiidfathers heard. Here is Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s 
comment on a sermon he heard preached by Fr. Burke: “I 
was moved and impressed by that sermon beyond any human 
utterance to which I had ever listened . . . I think persuasiveness 


‘Comm. on Matt. 5. 
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was its most striking characteristic. You were gradually drawn 
to adopt the preacher’s views as the only ones compatible with 
truth and good sense. He marched straight to a fixed end, and 
all the road he passed seemed like a track of intellectual light.” 
From this it seems that Fr. Burke realised in himself his own 
ideal of a preacher: “ a man full of light . . . a living illustration 
of the Word.”’ I may be allowed to give one other testimony as to 
what constitutes great preaching, from the pen of Cardinal 
Manning, after he had heard of the death of Fr. Burke: 

“TI knew Fr. Burke long and well. Our friendship began 
in Rome, and through its streets we walked together, and there 
was a bond of affection between us—mutual knowledge and 
confidence—which was never relaxed, but grew more close and 
intimate even to the end.”’ 

“And now we shall no more hear that eloquent voice, elo- 
quent because so simple, for in all he spoke, he spoke for God. 
He remembered God and forgot himself; it was the eloquence 
not of study nor self-manifestation, but of the great soul filled 
with God and speaking for God. The whole man spoke, and yet 
in the pathos, and beauty, and light of what he spoke we never 
remembered the speaker. He concealed himself, as it were, and, 
therefore, he touched and moved and swayed the hearts of those 
who heard him.” 

I think that if these words are pondered they will be found 
to sum up all that needs to be said about preaching and doctrine. 


St. Mary’s Priory, AEGIDIUS DOOLAN, 
Cork. 


SIGN OF DIVINE POWER 


The Church has always supported and encouraged 
every sound invention of human genius, which must be 
considered a reflection of divine wisdom and a sign of 
Divine Power. 

—A Vatican statement commenting on the 
Holy Father’s proclamation of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel as patron saint of Radio. 
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8 a approaches the subject of confraternity preaching 
with a certain trepidation. It should not be necessary to 
emphasize the very important part that the confraternity should 
play in our parish life. Nothing more conduces to that sense of 
Catholic solidarity, so sorely needed today, than membership 
of a strong and earnest confraternity. Such a confraternity 
forms the link between individual devotion and the manifold 
expressions of Catholic Action and its existence in a parish will 
indicate the presence of an active and informed apostolic spirit. 
To ignore the importance of this elementary form of parish 
organisation is to be blind to one of the great needs of our time; 
to neglect anything that conduces to its effective existence and 
functioning is a grave mistake; and to foster whatever conduces 
to the same effectiveness is eminently worth while. 


For the preacher the confraternity presents special problems 
and opportunities. These will generally be determined by the 
nature of those for whom the confraternity caters, adults or 
young people, men or women, town dwellers or people of the 
countryside, and by the conditions under which it works. Some- 
times, inappropriate conditions are inherited by a director, who 
can only change them gradually—if at all. For instance, in a 
country parish one often finds that the monthly confraternity 
meeting is held after last Mass. There seems to be, as a rule, 
little obvious excuse for this procedure. If the members of the 
confraternity are so lukewarm that they cannot be persuaded 
to attend on a Sunday evening, the true confraternity spirit is 
lacking and the first task of the director is to awaken it. This 
may involve much pleading, personal canvassing and the replac- 
ing of veteran guild heads, selected long ago more on the grounds 
of social respectability than apostolic zeal, by young men and 
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women better fitted to appeal to their generation. Sometimes, 
of course, it can justly be urged that travel difficulties make two 
journeys to the church on Sundays too great a burden and would 
make confraternity life impossible. In some cases this difficulty 
may be insuperable. In other cases experience has shown that 
it certainly is not so. Sometimes it can be met by a monthly 
week-evening meeting or by having a special confraternity for 
the younger people, who, after all, are most vitally concerned 
and who, in these days of Sunday journeying to cinema and 
dance-hall, should be able to make their way to the church-on 
one evening of the month. The point here, however, is that, a 
long as the confraternity meets after Mass, there is not much 
purpose in talking about confraternity preaching. Those present 
have already listened, we can presume, to a sermon at Mass; 
they are awaiting Benediction and they would hardly be patient 
under the oratory of even Father Tom Burke. 


On the whole, it can be taken that most priests find it easier 
to preach the set Sunday sermon or give the assigned instruction 
at Mass than to speak to a confraternity. There are many reasons 
for this. There is something definite about the set discourse, 
which gives guidance regarding theme and approach. One knows 
what is expected and there is practice and precedent in supplying 
it. There is much more freedom and informality about confra- 
ternity talks and, though this may suit some preachers, it 
conduces to a feeling of uncertainty and indecision in other. § 
Moreover, while the preacher of the homily or instruction will 
find ample and explicit help in many books, the complaint is 
constantly heard that there are no helpful books available for 
the confraternity director. This is hardly true but the guidance 
given is seldom explicit or direct and there is room for some 
works directed particularly to the needs of confraternity coD- 
gregations in a country such as ours. 

But all the difficulties associated with confraternity preach- 
ing imply corresponding advantages and opportunities. There 
is, in the first place, the advantage of speaking to a particular 
section of the community, an opportunity of narrowing dowl 
the application of our discourse. In the second place, the compar 
ative-freedom and informality to which we have referred gives 
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the preacher a chance to speak of matters of practical and immed- 
jate religious concern which the more general character of the 
Sunday homily will exclude. Finally, the confraternity director 
is conscious of a closer and more intimate relation with his 
hearers and this should bring a certain ease in speaking. 

The trouble, however, is that this last-mentioned ease can; 
unless we are careful, lead to a lack of preparation and our 
conception of informality may lead to rambling discourses 
about nothing in particular. This can be disastrous. We must 
always keep in mind that there is one great difference between 
the Mass congregation and the confraternity. At the Sunday 
Mass, the congregation, to put it crudely, is at the preacher’s 
mercy. Attendance is a matter of obligation, one must listen, 
or pretend to listen. There is no such obligation where the con- 
confraternity is in question. People are not bound under pain 
of sin to belong to it; they need not come to the monthly meeting 
and they are not bound to listen to the monthly discourse. 
And if the sermon is tiresome and ineffectual, congregations will 
not listen, attendance will fall off and the confraternity will 
languish. 

This consideration should determine the length of the con- 
fraternity talk and the general approach of the preacher. In 
general, the confraternity sermon should not be long. If the 
preacher must err here, let him err on the side of brevity.. We 
are not lecture-minded in Ireland, unfortunately, and we lack 
that sense of passive enjoyment of oratory which makes the 
lecture so popular an institution in the United States. And this. 
craving for brevity in instruction and conciseness in exhortation 
is particularly in evidence when we attend evening devotions. 
The confraternity lecture is preceded as a rule, by the rosary and 
followed by Benediction; if the confraternity meets on a Sunday 
evening those present have already been at Mass, if on a week 
evening they have come at the end of a day’s work. In either . 
case their power of receptivity will not be at its best and a lecture 
which runs to more than fifteen or, at most, twenty minutes will, 
a8 a rule, defeat its purpose. 

- So, also, a certain brightness and animation is particularly 
ueeded in the confraternity talk. We are trying to hold the atten- 
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tion of, say, tired men who have come voluntarily as a proof of 
the realism and earnestness of their religious loyalty. The 
avoidance of the dry-as-dust and stilted need not, of necessity, 
lead to the cultivation of the frivolous and shallow. The Irish 
people, thank God, would have little use for a preacher who would 
put entertainment in the place of instruction and edification, 
But there can be a special concentration on the concrete and the 
use, wherever possible, of illustration and narrative. We know 
the general outlook of the group we are addressing and it is 
against the background of that outlook our address must be 
planned. This, no doubt ,holds for all preaching, it is the method 
exemplified by the Master, Himself, but it holds especially for 
the brief confraternity discourse. 

This needed brevity, combined with the necessity of captur- 
ing and holding attention cannot be attained unless we give more 
than ordinary care and attention to the preparation of the con- 
fraternity talk. No greater mistake could be made than to think 
that whereas study and ordered reflection are required for the 
Sunday morning sermon, the inspiration of the moment will 
suffice for the confraternity. Because of the comparative 
freedom provided, preparation is all the more necessary. Other- 
wise, we shall find ourselves in the sad but not unfamiliar position 
of the man who ‘is finished but can’t stop”. And, after all, 
membership of a confraternity and attendance at monthly 
meetings does make some demands on those who listen to us: 
It should be our ideal to give them from each monthly talk at 
least one point of instruction, at least one helpful inspiration 
which will encourage them to persevere in their fidelity. 

Someone may say that all this savours of spoonfeeding, of 
giving people “ what they want, rather than what they need”. 
The benevolent dictatorship which believes in pursuing the 
opposite policy in confraternity preaching will not hold or confer 
lasting benefits on those whom a confraternity should most 
help. By all means, the needs of our congregation should deter- 
mine our subject matter. But no effort should. be spared to pre- 
sent that matter in a way that will be least burdensome to our 
listeners. If it is true in all preaching that treatment should 
be determined: by the background; the interests and the capacity 
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of our hearers, this especially holds when we are talking to those 
who have come, without obligation, to listen to us. 

This brings us to the question of a theme for our confratern- 
ity address, a matter which, as we have said, constitutes a prob- 
lem for some of us. Some general remarks can be made at the 
outset. The first is that all our talks should as far as possible, 
be linked in a special way with the confraternity itself, should 
have for one of their objects the strengthening of the confratern- 
ity spirit. This cannot be easily built up and can never be taken 
for granted. Hence the need of showing the way in which lessons 
taught can be given practical expression through confraternity 
life and rules, of ever stressing the importance of monthly 
confession and Communion which it is a primary purpose of the 
econfraternity to promote. A point of insertion for this burden 
can be found in almost any lecture and from it two things can 
develop. The first is a pride in the parish sdoality and the second 
is a desire to promote its extension. The lawful pride is born of a 
realisation of the significance of the confraternity in the life of 
the Church Militant and it makes members anxious to preserve 
the prestige of the parish organisation . The desire to advance 
the interests of the confraternity can and should inspire each 
member to become a recruiting agent for it, can bring the method 
of expansion used for evil by others, the method by which each 
member is expected to find one recruit, into our parish organisa- 
tion. This is all important for spiritual. directors come and go, 
and unless the men and women of a parish can be got to regard 
the confraternity as their own, its fortunes will fluctuate with 
the changing personnel of the clergy. 

It is mainly to the addresses of the director that we must look 
for the inspiring of such an outlook. But, in another way a 
sense of proportion must manifest itself. The point is sometimes 
made that too much emphasis on the confraternity leads to 
regimentation and, maybe, to routine, that it may engender a 
hot-house mentality which may not stand the stress of altered 
circumstances. This danger is real and must be kept in mind. 
The confraternity preacher must see that confraternity life and 
rules are not so much a prop as a source of spiritual power from 
which men may draw strength for their individual lives, a 
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source on which they can draw in surroundings and in circum: 
stances when no confraternity will be in evidence. In practice, 
this means that, especially if we work in rural Ireland, we should 
ever remember that among our listeners are very many young 
people who, in all probability, will soon be leaving the Catholic 
environment of Ireland for the pagan atmosphere of Britain, 
These, in our confraternity, have learned to march with an 
army: we must prepare them for the single test by building 
up in them a knowledge and spirit which will keep them loyal 
to the confraternity rules of monthly confession and Communion 
in spite of hostility and indifference in their surroundings. We 
have known young men to whom their confraternity has meant 
so much that, though they are isolated from such organised 
activity in Britain, they never fail to go to Holy Communion on 
the day of monthly Communion in their home parish. Thus they 
remain united in spirit with the confraternity to which they 
belonged: If our preaching and work can inspire in those who 
listen to us something of this spirit, whatever the theme of our 
theme of our discourses, they are bound to be a success. 


This, however suggests that instruction predominates: in 
our confraternity talks. I have known a very successful con: 
fraternity preacher whose rule was: “ Let each talk emphasiz 
one truth to be remembered, one rule to be acted upon”. Ther 
must be emphasis on essential truths, those taken for granted 
by.our people but denied by those who will be the workmates 
of our exiles. And, too, we can remember the words of ai 
American authority, ‘‘ Most Catholics are eager to hear all the 
truths of the Christian revelation and not a mere repetition of 
essential truths”. In most dioceses there is a set programme of 
religious instruction for each Sunday but, in following out this 
programme, preachers will be conscious of details which cannot 
be stressed in the assigned lecture but which might well be 
developed in such an opportunity as a confraternity talk pro- 
vides. Issues arising out of the First Commandment are a case 
in point. And there we have one suggestion for the choice of a 
subject. 
.. Again, the main purpose of a confraternity is to excite and 
give-practical expression to a personal love of Christ, A limited 
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number of incidents in His life or points in His teaching are 
dealt with in the Sunday Gospels and, consequently, in the 
Sunday sermons. But many others are never brought to the 
attention of our congregations. There are parables that are 
never explained and that could easily form the theme of a brief 
confraternity discourse, there are incidents in Our Lord’s life 
which can form the foundation of inspiring and fruitful talks. 
There are, besides, the Sunday Epistles, the explaining of which 
on a Sunday evening would supplement the bouly on the 
Gospel given at the morning Mass. 


Passing from the dogmatic and scriptural to the moral 
domain, one can have a whole year’s talks devoted to the moral 
virtues. Here reading and preparation can facilitate a concen- 
tration on the positive side of morality by showing how these 
virtues have been exemplified in the heroes and standard- 
bearers of the Church. Thus, we have a great opportunity of 
making full use of the concrete and narrative in our preaching. 


In the liturgy of the Church there is material for many talks, 
though here we must remember our audience and the need for 
simplicity of exposition. The enthusiast for liturgical reform is 
not always the best director for a confraternity. In fact, any of 
us. who has a pet subject, be it sociology, philosophy or liturgy, 
should maintain vigilance over his ‘‘ weakness” and keep a 
sense of proportion when dealing with a confraternity. But a 
whole series of talks can be given on everything associated with 
the Mass and, if we strive for clarity of expression, the confra- 
ternity will ask for more and more talks on this theme. So, also, 
the feasts of the year, as they occur, the special mysteries or 
dogmas associated with each month can provide themes for 
timely talks. 

There are those who would insist that, somewhere in our 
scheme of confraternity preaching, we should find place for a 
series of Catholic Sociology lectures. We agree, with certain 
qualifications. A confraternity is not a study circle and our 
talks should not savour of the lecture-hall. They should rather 
inspire such interest in Catholic principles as will lead men to 
learn more about them from proper sources; they should give 
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some idea of our position in relation to the great challenge of 
our time. To attempt more is, I suggest, to extend unduly the 
scope of confraternity preaching. However, I would point out 
that for those who wish to speak on social principles an ideal 
book is now available in the form of A Manual of Social Sermons. 
This has been prepared by the Oxford Social Guild at the request 
of the Bishop of Salford, who wished that it should be “ plain 
and simple and that its approach should be theological and pastor- 
al as well as ethical.” Naturally it is directed mainly to English 
needs but with modifications it could be “ used for an Irish 
confraternity. 


These are no more than tentative suggestions. They might 
be supplemented by drawing attention to such help for confra- 
ternity preachers as are provided by the Directors’ Service of 
the Apostoleship of Prayer. But enough has been said to show 
that there is no dearth of material for those prepared to give 
time and labour to clothing it in simple language. We would, 
of course, insist that there be order and system in our con- 
fraternity lectures, that we draw up a set programme for our- 
selves at the beginning of the year and follow it systematically. 
Because our time is limited, we should see that, as far as possible, 
each talk should be complete and self contained, that one point 
be so developed and emphasized that, beyond a brief mention, 
there is no need to return to it again. “ Brief” is the operative 
word for, though repetition is the key to learning, there is not 
much room for it in a ten or fifteen minute discourse. — 


One practical point remains. Some directors find it helpful 
to bring in guest preachers to their confraternities. This may 
interrupt the sequence referred to above but, in certain circum- 
‘stances, can infuse new life and interest into confraternity life 
and activity. Some of our most famous Irish confraternities 
follow this practice and they are those whose directors are them- 
selves extremely competent preachers and members of congre- 
gations with great traditions in the conducting of confraternities. 


- Tam acutely conscious that much of what I have written is 
discursive, that the few suggestions I have been able to make may 
_ be.more tentative than helpful. But my excuse for accepting the 
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invitation to contribute this article is the ever-growing convic- 
tion that the value of the parish confraternity could be better 
appreciated in Ireland. Other organisations of great worth there 
are and the members of some of these groups which have a 
certain social appeal are not always to be found in the more 
democratic and less spectacular parish sodality. The confratern- 
ity is the organisation of the ordinary men and women, working 
by ordinary means for the attaining of salvation and are these 
not the first, the essential objects of our pastoral care? 


SEAMUS McLOUGHLIN 


The Presbytery, 
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Co. Roscommon. 


FROM UNREAL SPACES 


Since the State is laical, philosophy taught in its 
name cannot rest on the particular dogmas of any religion; ~~ 
the professors will include it in “ the domain of the great ~ 

natural truths common to all religions . 

“‘ We desire that the philosophy in our shite should. 
instil into minds and souls the convictions which make . 
the honest man and the good citizen... We desire to 
teach our students what is equally important to all religions, 

. to all ranks of society, to all professions, what makes for 
_ good beliefs and holy hopes, what sustains in life and 
in death.” 


—Victor Cousin, Speech in the Chamber of. Peers, Paris, 
Dist, 1844 
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THE CHURCH IN PERIL 


JOSEPH HUIJGEN 


ROM 8 to 11 February, 1951, an international ‘‘ Congress for 
the study of the problem of the displaced persons in 
Germany ” was held at Hilversum, Holland. In this Congress, 
which was organised by the Catholic Society for Spiritual Renewal 
and the Eastern Priests Relief Organisation, both established in 
Holland, representatives of seven different nations took part : 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Hungary, France, Belgium and 
Holland. Priests and layfolk gathered to study the great 
religious problems of the German diaspora and to consider what 
can be done to lighten the needs of that country. 

During this Congress of The Church in Peril, many “ ruck- 
sack-priests ’’ told, either in public or in private, of the awful 
tragedy which is being enacted a few hundred miles from our 
peaceful shores. One of these priests is Dr. Miiller, a charming, 
siinple young priest, with a constant friendly laugh. This laugh 
amazed us. If we had to endure the sufferings which have fallen 
to the lot of this pastor of souls, in all probability we would 
never have laughed again. Dr. Miiller began his lecture with a 
few sad words about the sufferings that the Germans brought to 
the world, and he said ‘“‘ If you (other nations) cannot forgive us, 
that is our just punishment. But think of the hundreds of 
thousands of children who are totally guiltless. In Germany 
the Catholic Church is bleeding and suffering as never before in 
her history, the Church, that is, of which St. Paul says ‘ when 

one member suffers, then all the members share her pain.’ ” 

Dr. Miiller has witnessed the terrifying exodus of his flock ; 
he has toiled day and night for the salvation of their souls, when 
—deserted by all—they settled in the Russian Zone. Dr. 
Miiller, during endless examinations, has come to know the 
cellars of the examinations by the Russian Secret Police, 
exa:‘ninations so terrible, that he felt his belief in a loving God, 
under strain. 
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Dr. Miller told of the unbelievable pastoral problem, 
especially in the Eastern Zone. The fugitives who were driven 
out of East Germany and Poland settled in Central Germany, 
where the Catholic Faith had been unknown since the Refor- 
mation. 664 priests came along with the 2,000,000 refugees to 
the Soviet Zone, of whom more than 200 were above 70. These 
half-starved priests were faced with the problem of reavhing 
their faithful, who were scattered all over the country and 
bringing them the sacraments. They were often forced to make 
tragic choices : ‘‘ Which shall I attend to ? a dying old woman, 
a sick-call or a catechism class ? ” 

While it was impossible for the priest to cover his area 
properly, he could not expect his flock to come to him. For most 
of them lacked shoes and clothes suitable for a mile-long tramp 
in wind and rain. Moreover, where could he receive them ? 
No church, no parish hall, nothing but a very small loft-room 
at his disposal. Here the Protestant clergy co-operated in a 
spirit of true brotherhood, by placing their churches at the 
priests’ disposal. So it happened often that, as on Ascension 
Day for example, the church was attended in the morning by a 
handful of Protestants, while in the afternoon it nearly burst 
its walls to contain the Catholics who came for Mass. 

- Out of this bitter distress a system has gradually been 
_ developed : on foot, by cycle, or if they are especially lucky, 
by car, the ruck-sack priests visit their flocks. We simply cannot 
realise how this is done. The faithful who, in their home towns, 
had been used to the celebration of the liturgy in all its beauty 
in magnificent baroque churches, to the accompaniment of organ 
and choir, now gather in a barracks or a cafe. A wooden table 
does service as an altar. The exhausted priest arrives in that 
particular village and begins Mass with his watch in front of him 
on the altar. He works according to schedule, because 20 miles 
further on there are other wet, cold, faithful awaiting him. 
Penitents wait in the cafe, while priest and penitent walk up 
and down outside, or go and sit in a car. A hoot of the horn 
means “ next one, please.” But when hundreds of penitents 
wait for their turn, and only a quarter of an hour is left in the 
schedule for this village, the priest gathers his penitents in the 
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barn or the cafe, leads them in their examination of conscience 
and gives a general absolution, under the obligation that they 
should confess properly at the first possible opportunity. 


It is obvious that such a “stop-watch’’ ministry cannot be 
much more than a stopgap. Even under normal circumstances 
one could not keep a flock together this way. But what are the 
circumstances of the German diaspora? It is well known what 
_ great privations these people have undergone. These D.P.’s 

have seen their dear ones starve, drown, freeze, on the way, 
they have seen them shot down, or deported to Russia after 
frightful ill treatment. Now they come to a region which has 
suffered little in the war, which is theoretically Protestant, but 
in reality totally pagan. Here those refugees live—people who 
have also known what prosperity means—forgotten, deprived 
of their rights, and, what is worst of all, without hope. The 
natives of the district tell them: “ See, you have been praying 
all your lives and now you have lost all. We have ceased to pray 
long ago, but we have already regained the little lost in the war.” 
Against this bitter reality, the priest can only tell them that 
God is good ; words which he can’t back up with a shirt, a pair 
of shoes, a simple meal or a blanket for the baby at home .... 
In truth the Church is in Peril here. 

But this is not all. We mentioned some of the innumerable 
problems which apply to all diaspora areas ; but the situation 
in the Russian Zone of Germany is incomparavely worse. 
There is only one law which holds good behind the Iron Curtain : 
Progress ! Oh yes, the Communists grant that religion has had 
its value in giving men an incentive and an aim in life, but now 
that natural science has got to the bottom of life, the problem 
of God is, they say, solved, for it doesn’t exist. Man is himself 
able to make a garden of Eden here on earth. Therefore 
Communism does not only oppose religion, but everything which 
stands in the way of progress towards this paradise. It fights 
“ reaction.” The Communist’s hatred of religion is more 
philosophical than emotional. Therefore it may seem absurd, 
that processions could be held in the red town of Chemnitz, 
which had never taken place prior to the red occupation, and 
that Russian soldiers act as the guard of honour along the route! 
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More, these soldiers take part in the rebuilding of destroyed 
churches. Does this mean that the Russians are not so bad after 
all? We need not cherish the least hope on this score. There 
are still more highly refined ways of destroying the Church. 

In the Russian philosophy, achievements in the sphere of 
work occupy a first place. He who doesn’t work shall not eat. 
For him the well-filled red-government shops remain closed. 
But to get a worker’s licence one must be progressive, that 
means to say in practice: to renounce the faith. Russian 
economy demands that industry in the occupied lands should 
be kept going. So those who are working there already—the 
local people that is—go on working. But the millions of D.P.’s 
eannot get a worker’s licence unless .... Farms, businesses, 
shops are offered to them, if only they will be progressive .... 
According to law, children must go to school till they are 18. 
Often the Catholic children cannot go, since they lack shoes and 
clothing. Moreover, they may not continue their studies, 
unless.... It is always wnless. Red oppression means that the 
Catholics get fewer intelligentsia: no new Catholic doctors, 
scientists and especially priests, appear. 

What can we do? How can we contribute to a solution 
of this urgent question? This problem is certainly not just an 
exclusively German affair, and fortunately, the realisation of all 
European Catholics, is steadily on the increase. 

“The D.P. problem is at the moment the central problem 
of Germany, since it affects the life both of state and of the 
individual in such a merciless way. The political, economic, 
social and cultural, and especially the spiritual, religious future 
of Germany will depend on the solution of this problem.” 
After the priests at this Congress has shown how great the 
crisis was in which the Church in Germany finds itself, the 
German Minister of the Federated States, Dr. Lukaschek, 
sketched the political and economic consequences of the refugee 
question. As minister of the Federated States for the refugee 
problems, he bears the responsibility for the well-being of 
12,000,000 fugitives. Minister Lukaschek treated the case in 
the most sober way possible—with statistics. The figures speak 
for themselves. 
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Before the last world war there were 39,350,000 people in 
the west-German Federal States. Now there are 47,500,000, 
that means to say that in an area covering only 52% of the 
previous country, 71% of the entire German population is 
crowded together. Apart from the 7,800,000 Potsdammer 
refugees, there are also already 1,500,000 Germans in the district 
who have fled illegally from the Russian Zone and this number 
increases by hundreds every day. This has made Germany one 
of the most thickly populated areas of West Europe. Asa 
result of this crowding together of so many millions, often in 
devastated areas, a centre of unrest and great social trouble 
has sprung up in the heart of Europe. Germany is Europe's 
time-bomb. 


Housing is one of the severest problems. West Germany 
needs 5,000,000 houses at the moment and this number grows 
annually by 200,000. Due to lack of funds only 350,000 new 
houses have gone up, so far. This means that millions of Germans 
and especially the refugees, will have to spend a good many more 
years in the ruins and barracks, cellars, sheds, barns and lofts. 
There they must live, love, sleep, eat, dress and undress with 
30 or more people together in one room. No secrets of life, love 
and sin can remain concealed there. A five year old child knows 
everything and has seen everything. 


This time-bomb which the Communists have planted does 
its work perfectly. They themselves have hermetically sealed 
the East German granary, on which the whole of Germany 
depends, and sent millions of its inhabitants to the industrialised 
West Germany. Although the West German farmers are doing 
all in their power, they could not have prevented hundreds of 
thousands from dying of hunger, were it not that their previous 
enemies had come to the rescue with immense loads of cor, 
together with millions of parcels of clothes and blankets, sent 
by private persons and relief organisations. In this way disaster 
was averted. 


The Government of the Federated States is doing all it cat 
- to lessen the suffering. But the refugees are only a small detail 
of Hilter’s inheritance. Besides them, there is the care of the 
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millions of war victims, dislocated industry, reconstruction, 
ete., etc. But all it can do, says Minister Lukaschek, is 
only a drop of water on a red hot plate. The enormous problem 
cannot be solved by a blanket and a couple of tin plates. The 
embitterment of the D.P.’s grows daily. If we cannot get a hold 
on the souls of these unfortunates, we need not make any plans 
for incorporating Germany in the Western defence system. 
If we leave these people to their fate, all is over with Germany 
..-- Here, Minister Lukaschek says (he is a Catholic himself), 
is a problem for the Church to tackle. For it is easy to see the 
favourable effects in the areas where the Church is influential. 
Only Christianity, true Christianity can help here. ... 

After Minister Lukaschek, Father Werenfried van Straaten, 
spoke to the Congress. Father Werenfried is the leader of the 
Eastern Priests Relief Organisation (E.P.R.O.) and he lingered in 
the past for a while: ‘ The first years following the expulsion 
of 6,000,000 German Catholics from their homeland, have been 
for them the most critical years of their lives. Apart from all 
the terrible misery there was one thing that weighed heaviest 
on them: their total abandonment. The whole world was 
upside down and nobody bothered about these refugees. It was 
with difficulty that the ruck-sack priests could still speak about 
Christ’s love for the abandoned. “ Yes,’”’ they answered, “ when 
Christ was on earth, He did many miracles, healed the sick, 
multiplied the loaves, made wine out of water, but why does He 
cease to do that now, now that it is so bitterly needed? ”’ 
The priests fell silent, they knew the answer well enough. 
They knew that Christ lived on earth in His Church. But did 
the love of Christ still flourish amongst the members of the 
miversal Church? The ruck-sack priests doubted it for some 
time. But the miracle came true last summer, when the first 
Mass-van of the E.P.R.O. came over the brow of the hill into 
Konigstein (the centre for diaspora-priests and the distribution 
centre of the E.P.R.O. in Germany)—sent there by the Catholics 
from Holland. And the ruck-sack priests who were in Kénigstein 
at that moment, streamed together with tears in their eyes, to 
thank God. 

Then they knew, that the universal Church still lived, then 
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they experienced a miracle in this twentieth century, in which 
century only miracles of brotherly love can dismantle that 
dangerous time-bomb, which is Germany. This miracle is the 
E.P.BR.O. 

One of the instruments of which God made use to work this 
_modern miracle of charity has, without doubt, been Father van 
Straaten, a Premonstratensian. He was the first to discover the 
Church in peril. What he saw there in the diagpora stirred him 
passionately. He saw not only that millions were perishing, but 
also that Western Christianity stood exposed to a grave peril. 
So he spread the story of what he had seen, through Flanders 
and Holland. His words made a deep impression. He says: 
“ The flour ran with the tears after I had spoken to the Flemish 
farmer’s wives.” Interior charity followed on external emotion. 
First came the bacon in incredible quantities. This saved many 
from starvation. You may have heard of the thousands of pigs, 
which, bearing the episcopal stamp on their ears, were fattened 
up on Flemish farms for the Church in Peril. This ‘‘ Operation- 
bacon,’’ which goes on ceaslessly, gave Father van Straaten the 
nick-name of ‘‘ Bacon Father.”’ The children in the diaspora of 
Germany. do not know Father van Straaten, but ask them who 
the “‘ Bacon Father ” is . . . and they immediately show you 4 
picture of the good Shepherd, not with a lamb, but with a pig 
over His shoulders! Besides bacon and other food-stuffs, large 
quantities of material, shoes, bedding, clothing, furniture, ete. 
have been gathered. In Antwerp (Flanders), Bois le Due 
(Holland) and K6nigstein (Germany) large dumps have been 
established from which the goods are drawn and distributed. 


Holland has a special task in the E.P.R.O., namely to 
provide direct help by means of “ mobile-apostolate-brigades ” 
in these regions, where help is mostly needed and the shortage 
of priests is worst. These apostolate-brigades (named “ Mass- 
vans”) consist of large buses which are adapted to the new 
purpose. An altar is built in, which becomes visible by removal 
of a screen. Canvas is also brought in order that, if necessary, 4 
screen roof can be built to the car, under which the services on 
this movable altar can be attended. The bus moreover contains 
places for two priests and the driver to sleep; a cupboard for 
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provisions and one for foodstuffs, clothing, etc., which in the 
places to be visited are given out to the poorest. The crew of 
such a Mass-van consists of a German priest, a Dutch or a 
Flemish priest and a chauffeur-mechanic. In this way the Mass- 
van travels from village to village, from farm to farm and from 
town to town, bringing relief to the overworked priests in their 
very extensive parishes. 

Father van Straaten’s next difficulty was how to man his 
Mass-vans (by now Holland has offered ten of them to Germany), 
with robust, fresh “‘ Western Priests.” He used a “ pious 
diplomacy”! First he went to the Jesuit Provincial and said : 
“Father, I have heard that the Dominicans are ready to man 
a Mass-van.” This was too much for the Jesuit Provincial and 
he said straight away that come what might, the Jesuits would 
take the responsibility for another van. Then Father van 
Straaten went to the Dominicans and said: ‘ Did you know, 
that the Jesuits are going to man a Mass-van?”’ The Domini- 
cans fell for it as well, and now all the vans are manned by 
“heavy-calibre ’’-priests, either from Holland or from Flanders. 

Father van Straaten worked out many financial miracles as 
well. The collecting after preaching by his band of six E.P.R.O. 
preachers, show that s special blessing rests on the work. 
Parishes which are statistically set down for £50, bring in £150 
to £200. It has happened that a little seamstress gave the half 
of her small savings to the E.P.R.O. one day, and next day sent 
the other half, somewhat apologetically, since “I have got a 
roof above my head.” The cases where the total amount that 
had been gathered for a pilgrimage to Rome, have been given 
to E.P.R.O., are legion. 


In Flanders the adoption of ruck-sack priests by school 
children is having immense success. The portrait of the Father 
chosen is hung up in the class-room. Father van Straaten has 
organised it so that the school children get an empty cardboard 
box each month with two yards of adhesive paper. The box has 
to be filled with good foodstuffs. ‘ And of course, it must not 
tattle on the way to Germany.” So the corners must all be 
filled, not with straw or paper, no, but with a handkerchief in 
the corners and a warm garment on top. 
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“ You may ask,” says Fr. van Straaten, “‘ whether E.P.R.0, 
isn’t getting quite well-off. If you think so, you have no idea of 
the extent of the suffering amongst the German D.P.’s. What 
does £20,000 per week mean to 6,000,000 paupers ? What dog 
a few warehouses full of textile mean, when the Mass-van 
absorb 60 tons a week? And then, we are speaking about 
6,000,000 Catholics. But how can we pass over a child who 
stands shivering from the cold with the rest, just because it 
doesn’t happen to have been baptised in the Catholic Church?” 

“No, a few hundred miles away, there is an area on which 
the members of the Catholic Church can lavish all their charity 
for the next few decades. And just as we cannot give an adequate 
picture of the misery which confronts these people in the yean 
ahead, neither can we grasp what an indescribable consolation 
and hope these gifts are to those German poor. Now they know 
that their sufferings have been noticed by the other members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body.” Z 


JOSEPH HUIJGEN 
Catholic Society for Spiritual Renewal, 


- Utrecht, 
Holland. 


Mr. Huijgen, who was Secretary of the Church in ‘Peril Congress, 18 


visiting Ireland in May and be glad to lecture in English on 
the cables of thin article. Letters may be directed to the author at tht 
address given above. mae 
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SEAN O’RIORDAN 


1937 Fr. Eugene P. Willging of the Catholic Univers- 
ity of America has been issuing an Index to American 
Catholic Pamphlets, tabulating and classifying all kinds of 
religious pamphlets according as they came on the market. 
The index was periodically overhauled to keep it abreast of 
the times, so that the pastor who wished to keep the pamphlet 
rack of his church well stocked had only to consult the index 
to find out what material was available for the purpose, where 
it was to be got, and at what price. In 1949 Fr. Willging 
broadened the scope of his bibliographical service to include 
the whole field of Catholic pamphlets in the English lang- 
uage. Now he has begun to publish additional supplements 
to the volumes of his index in order to help those “‘ who have 
occasionally expressed the desire to procure data on new 
titles more frequently than through the publication of a 
biennial or triennial volume” (American Ecclesiastical 
Review July 1950). a 


Fr. Willging has some interesting statistics to give on 
pamphlet production and distribution in the English- 
speaking world. He calculates that about 150 new pamphlets 
are issued annually in America, England and Ireland, the 
total sales figure being about 13 million annually. He 
teports on the 1949 series, the last he has been able to study 
in full, that “‘ the standard of writing and of typography 
has been uniformly high. In fact, some of these 1949 entries 
tank with the best of printed books where the incentive to 
surpass is aided by the profit motive and reviewers’ remarks.” 
High marks for the standard of writing and typography 
are certainly due to such pamphlet publishers as the Jesuit 
Queen’s Work of St. Louis, but we still have a lot of leeway 
to make up at. this side of the Atlantic. A good American 
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pamphlet, written by an authority on its subject who is also 
able to present his facts in a clear, engaging way, is further 
enhanced by being well printed on good paper with a pleas- 
ing lay-out of the material and with attractive covers, 
These advantages are all too often lacking in pamphlets 
produced in our own country. True, costs in printing 
have risen enormously in Ireland, as indeed they have in 
America itself; but, as Fr. Willging points out in his note 
in the American Ecclesiastical Review, “‘ distribution facilities 
have increased notably in the past ten years.’”’ There is still 
a large undeveloped market for the right kind of pamphlet 
in Ireland itself—I know of a Belfast Protestant who recently 
bought four shillings’ worth of them at a go—and Fr. 
Willging offers us free publicity in far-away places. It is 
annotated publicity, too: each pamphlet is not only listed 
in its place under the appropriate heading—‘ Catholic 
Action,” ‘‘ Hymns,” ‘“ Religious Orders for Men,” “ Relig- 
ious Orders for Women,’ and so on—but its contents are 


briefly summarised. 


Another pamphlet in the iene to Fr. Willging’s 
Index, listed under Section 107, “‘ Birth Control ”’ deals with 
the subject of Rhythm, the Unhappy Compromise, the 
author being Fr. Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. This reminds us of 


the large amount of attention which American Catholics in 


recent years have been devoting to this topic. The fact that 
some of the popular books and pamphlets about it seemed to 
imply an unrestricted approval of the principle of family 
limitation—only the practice of contraception being repro- 
bated—has led writers on moral problems like Fr. Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., to insist on the other side of the ques- 
tion. “If a married couple,”’ says Fr. Connell, .“‘ use the 
rhythm method of avoiding parenthood for a considerable 
length of time without a solid and serious reason, they are 
guilty of a sin of selfishness, a violation of the’duty they owe 
to society by the very fact that they have entered the state 
of marriage.” Such a selfish evasion of parenthood by 
married Catholics is the kind of ‘‘ unhappy compromise” 
that Fr. Calkin’s pamphlet is designed to unmask. 
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Some years ago The Department of Sociology of St. 
Louis University conducted an inquiry into the medical 
effectiveness of the rhythm method and the extent of its 
practice. This inquiry, though conducted by Catholics, 
was extended to a representative section of the whole 
population of St. Louis, and its findings were summarised 
in an article in the American Ecclesiastical Review August 
1950. The article remarks that ‘‘ some notion of the nation- 
wide practice of the rhythm method is provided by the fact 
that, on the jacket of the latest printing of Dr. Leo J. Latz’s. 
The Rhythm of Sterility and Fertility in Women, the informa- 
tion is given that some 400 thousand copies of this manual 
have been printed.”” “‘ Few Catholics couple,” the writers 
note elsewhere, ‘‘ apparently, are unaware of the existence 
of the method.” The conclusions which emerge from tne 
evidence made available during the St. Louis inquiry are 
principally the following: 


(i) The practice is increasing, not only among Catholics, 
but among others as well; 


(ii) It is not too complicated for use by most women; 


(iii) Its effectiveness is very high, though the St. Louis 
doctors did not report the 100 per cent effectiveness given 
by other American investigators. 


The writers conclude: “It is important that Catholic 
priests and other counsellors know these facts. Evidently 
we cannot be partners in a campaign which advocates 
childlessness or family limitation for insufficient reasons, 
but it does not seem wise to ignore the facts. ... It may be 
that contraceptives are being abandoned as more and more 
couples are adopting the rhythm method which, though 
condemned for general and unrestricted use, is nevertheless — 
ethically justifiable under certain conditions. 


* 
In Evangeliser, a Belgian pastoral review, the Abbé 


Charles Goffin wrote recently on “ Parish Experience” 
(November 1950). He describes the efforts which have been 
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made to revitalise the mining parish of the Holy Family 
near Liege, where, out of a population of 2,000, only 25% 
practise their religion. Of the men about 15% practise, of 
the workers scarcely 5%. A concentrated plan has been 
put into operation for rebuilding parish life on liturgical 
lines, ‘‘ Every Sunlay at High Mass a layman turns towards 
the people and urges them to associate themselves with the 
Holy Sacrifice by means of the singing.’”” But success has so 
far been scanty. “‘ We must admit that after three years of 
efforts of this kind less than a quarter of those present 
conform to such exhortations. Many of those who should 
- preach by example remain embedded in their private 
devotions. They have not yet learnt to see the Mass as the 
community prayer par excellence.”’ In parochial processions 
“ half of the bearers of the Throne of Our Blessed Lady are 
‘non-practisers ’—and the same is true of the canopy 
bearers.” This leads the Abbé Goffin to a reflection which 
must be surprising, to say the least of it, for the Irish reader. 
The fact that half of those who occupy positions of privilege 
in the parish processions are Catholics who do not practise 
their religion ‘“‘ has, perhaps, the advantage of keeping 
away those who regard the amines of religion as a class. 
privilege.” 


* * 


The American liturgical movement has been character- 
ised, on the whole, by a just sense of values anda refusal to 
pursue any one good, however precious, at the expense of 
others. An outspoken article on ‘‘ Keeping Things Together” 
by Fr. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., appears in Orate Fratres, 
an American Benedictine review devoted to the liturgical 
apostolate (January 1951). ‘‘ Recently,” writes Fr. Geaney, 
‘“‘T visited the worst slum in the city. The area is called 
‘The Rock’...In our higher income parishes we find 
Catholics who ¢ are responsible for ‘ The Rock’. We find in 
them members of the Chamber of Commerce which has 
opposed using federal money for housing the poor... 
Strangely enough, the most militant champion of the poor 
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and the feared enemy of the local Chamber of Commerce is 
a lapsed Catholic... 


“My question to liturgists is this... Would Catholic 
anti-union employers cease their union-busting activities if 
_ they learned the Missa de Angelis and never missed a neum 
on Sunday?” 


Not that Fr. Geaney is anti-liturgical: on the contrary 
he is an ardent supporter of every movement aimed at 
bringing the individual Catholic, whether employer or 
employee, and the Catholic community as a body into living 
contact with the Church’s ever-flowing sources of sacramen- 
tal grace; but he insists that such movements should be 
rooted in reality and in particular that they should not be 
divorced from the “ ministry of preaching.”’ ‘‘ The ‘ minis- 
try of preaching,’’’ he writes, “means more than just 
preaching. And it certainly does not mean any kind of 
preaching. The Gospel must be preached against the back- 
ground and problems of our day....We must preach 
Christ deprived of His right to organise, to live where He 
wishes, His right to a home, to the education of His family. 
In other words we preach Christ naked in the sense that He 
is stripped of His dignity as a man, stripped of the things 
closer to Him than His clothing... . We must be as firm on 
Catholic social principles as we are on the indissolubility of 
marriage and birth control. It is much easier to preach 4 
crusade of prayer against Communism in Asia.” Fr. Geaney 
works in American. surroundings where the wealthier 
Catholics are to a considerable extent ruthlessly anti-labour 
and anti-negro; his words must be read against that back- 
ground. But he is certainly a liturgist with a difference, 
prepared as he is to “ talk so plainly “ to his congregation 
that ‘‘ there might be howls of protest from our best con- 
tributors and even a letter to the bishop.” 


* * * 


. In “ Round the Reviews”’ in the January Furrow 1 
mentioned an article by Mgr. R. A.. Knox on the subject 
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of an English liturgy. In the Clergy Review of January 1951, 
Mr. H. P. R. Finberg, himself an able liturgical scholar 
and a moderate-minded man as well, replies to Mgr. Knox’s 
objections to the possibility of such a liturgy. Taking first 
the last of Mgr. Knox’s “three doubts” (namely, the 
“deadening effect of constantly repeated English phrases 
on the mind”), Mr. Finberg says: “‘ Let us admit that 
whatever language we use for the public celebration of the 
liturgy, there is a danger that custom may stale it for us to 
some extent. The mind of the Church, however, judged by 
her practice in this and other matters, appears to be that 
staleness is one of those ordinary pitfalls in the spiritual 
life which we are meant to face and with the help of God to 
overcome.” 


To Mgr. Knox’s second doubt (“‘ you want a laity which 
can spare forty minutes to assist at a Low Mass”’) Mr. 
Finberg answers that though there is, no doubt, good 
reason for believing that ‘“‘ the laity are always in a hurry, 
yet, though High Mass takes more time than Low Mass, 
quite a number of ‘lay people still go to High Mass when 
have the chance.” 


As for the first doubt (“‘ you want an agreed translation 
that will lift men’s hearts”), Mr. Finberg believes that 
courage and competent work could solve it. (It was thus that 
Mgr. Knox solved his own problems in the different sphere 
of Old Testament translation.) In translating liturgical 
texts “‘ let any one take a hand who thinks he understands 
the text and can write English. From this experimental 
process there may in time emerge an English text of the 
liturgy which the faithful will not blush to set beside the 
Book of Common Prayer, and whether or not it commends 
itself to authority for pubic use, that will be something 
gained.” 


Mr. Finberg defends a cause which has probably few 
active sympathisers in Ireland, but some of his incidental 
comments are striking. He points out, for instance, anoma- 
lies in our present English version of the Salve Regina: 


Round the Reviews 


“Note...the wanton interpolations, holy Queen, poor 
banished children, most gracious Advocate; the equally 
wanton supression of Eza: and the diabolical skill with 
which the backward reference from exilium to exules has 
been obliterated.’’ Those to whom it is second nature to say 
the “ Hail, Holy Queen” as we have it in English today 
will find the words “‘ wanton ”’ and “‘ diabolical ’’ much too 
harsh, but it is interesting and instructive to have the 
differences between it and the Latin original put before us. 


* * * 


Mr. Finberg’s article in the Clergy Review is followed by 
one from Fr. John P. Murphy which is in effect a plea for 
the retention of the Latin Rite. Of the Latin Rite, he says, 
because it is rite that is really in question in all these dis- 
cussions and not, strictly speaking, liturgy at all. What is 
liturgy? It is the perpetuation and realisation in our midst, 
here and now, of Christ’s work of redemption. In that 
essential sense “‘ liturgy . . . remains for all time unaffected.” 
The Mystery of the divine love and pity, “ sacrificial and 
sacramental,’”’ abides with us—and one way of entering into 
itis the Holy Rosary, “ that popular Breviary of the Gospel.” 
Fr. Murphy explains himself further. “ It is obvious that, 
within the Mystical Body, we are one with Christ in suffer- 
ing. So too should it be obvious that any one who, through. 
frequentation of the Mystery, does indeed love God and 
men, is liturgical; even though he be ritually so weak, that 
no Missal-man, he will avoid those few lights: that you 
switch on for weekday Masses.”” Fr. Murphy stoutly main- 
tains that the Catholic people have liturgy in their bones 
and do not need to be taught it by ‘ enthusiasts for innova- 
tion in the realm of ritual.” 


At the same time he gives calm consideration to what 
may be said in favour of ritual innovation (ritual, not 
liturgical). But he definitely prefers to keep the great Latin 
heritage of the centuries. Why? Because it is too big a 
thing altogether to start tampering with. ‘“‘I could show 
you portions of the Book of Kells and ask you how men 
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could have had hands steady enough, instruments fine 
enough, and sight good enough to limn them, and neither 
you nor any one could answer me... In the same way, why 
not leave Te igitur and Hanc igitur as they are in Latin in 
the Canon of the Mass?” - 

Are there anomalies in the Latin Rite? Yes, but “‘ it is 
only a false religion that can be really perfect and havea 
ritual without anomaly; and that because it happens to be 
dead. Living Catholicism, whose liturgy is Mystery, is 
beset by need and urgency and clamour on all sides.... 
Though I deny no man his initiative, with what humility 
and sense of paucity he should suggest improvement here 
and there.” 

Fr. Murphy ends with that personal note which leaves 
its stamp on every word he writes: ‘‘ What I say of the 
liturgy is nothing more than my opinion and a small con- 
tribution to what is of interest to Catholics. Doubtless I 
am somewhat the creature of circumstance; but any priest 
who has lived the pastoral life these thirty years may be 
disposed to think with me the earth is cooling . . . The decline 
of pity is everywhere around us...” Pity: this, for Fr. 
Murphy, is the true meaning of the Christian liturgy. “I do 
not think one sees Our Lord’s, or anybody’s, love unless one 
knows the tremendous sky that pity gives to loving; and it 
is just. all this I believe the liturgy to be.’”’ Christ died in 
pity for us on Calvary, and ‘“‘ He arranged that what He 
did. for us should stay; that we should not have to bow 
back to His sacrifice on Mount Calvary with a sort of histori- 
cal kow-tow; but that itself should remain, and that we 
should remember Him by doing what He instituted. This 
we call the Mass.” ‘‘ But,” concludes Fr. Murphy, “ let 
me not embark on seas beyond my subject, and maybe 
beyond my measure too. It is just that experience teaches 
parish clergy that mending broken hearts is the meaning 
of their own vocation; and that the meaning and the mend- 
ing are the Mass.” 


Cluain Mhuire, SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Galway. 


FROM UNREAL SPACES 


(Continued from page 246) 


“ Without any hold on their minds and consequently 
incapable of providing a remedy for intellectual anarchy 
and for realizing moral unity in the society that issued 
from the revolution, the doctrine was powerless to discipline 
wills. The pompous appeals to honour and to dignity, 
the resounding apologies for duty and conscience, deluded 
the imagination. But people heard without heeding this 
dubious preaching of antireligious theologians, or they 
heard without obeying. The magic of words had no effect. 
The reasons for acting, for suffering, for fighting came 
from too far, from too high, from vague regions, from 
unreal spaces. In practice the system appeared for what 
it was, a fragile product of pure reason and of the critical 
spirit. The pompous eloquence of Cousin failed to 
transform the cold abstraction into a living, animated 
doctrine.” 
—Monsignor Deploige 


“We are prepared to accept the continuance of 
religious broadcasting . . . to maintain the ‘ Christian 
and liberal’ values rather than take a narrow doctrinal 
view as to what means should be used for that purpose 
and what dogmas should be accepted by those who under- 
take the teaching... It appears to us clear, however, 
that the object of religious broadcasting should be conceived, 
not as that of seeking converts to one particular church 
but as that of maintaining the common element in all 
religious bodies as against those who deny the spiritual 
values.” 


—Report of B.B.C. Broadcasting Committee, 1949 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN 
OUTLINE 


THE ASCENSION 
THE FEAST 


To-day we celebrate one of the chief mysteries of the faith : 
“He ascended into heaven.” 


After His resurrection Our Lord was not ordinarily with the 

apostles as hitherto. But, during a period of 
EVENTS forty days, He “ showed Himself”? to them 
PRECEDING on a number of occasions. His purpose in 

this was to comfort them, to show beyond 
doubt the reality of His bodily resurrection, to prepare them for 
the work that lay before them, and gradually to prepare them 
for His final leaving of them, after which they must rely on faith 
in His word and His promises. 

Our Lord’s last appearance to the apostles was in Jerusalem 
when He again explained the scriptures to them, and gave them 
final instructions about preaching in His name penance and the 
remission of sins (L.24: 44-7). But meantime they were to wait 
in the city, He said, for the coming of the Holy Spirit. Then 
Jesus went out with His apostles from Jerusalem, for the last 
time. He took them to Mount Olivet which is about a mile from 
the city. There, in the act of blessing them He ascended. (His 
departure is represented by the ctageing to-day of the 
Paschal Candle). 


[Here read the epistle and gospel] 


On this day, after the pain and humiliation of Calvary (s0 
near by) Jesus enters, amidst the joy of the 


WHAT THE whole court of heaven, into the reward that 
ASCENSION He has earned. Even since, He “ sitteth at - 
MEANT TO the right-hand of God” i.e. in the highest 
JESUS glory of heaven. 


Note that we are not here considering Jesus as ere . but 
as man. As man, with a human (but glorified) 

CONSEQUENCES body, He is now only in heaven and (under 
OF THE another appearance) in the Blessed Sacra 
ASCENSION ment. (1) Our Lord by His death and 
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resurrection had merited that heaven should be opened to 
mankind. It was by His ascension that it actually became 
opened. The ascension, therefore, was the perfecting of the 
work of redemption. Heaven was opened first to St. Joseph, 
John the Baptist, and to all the just that were in limbo. So will 
it be open to us if we die united in grace with Christ. For as He 
rose from the dead, so shall we. And as He ascended into 
heaven, so also shall we. ‘I will that where I am, they also 
whom thou hast given me may be with me” (J.17: 24). (2) 
Meantime Jesus by a continuous prayer is obtaining for us the 
that will enable us to reach heaven. Presenting to His 
eternal Father the precious blood that He shed for us, He is 
“always living to make intercession for us ” (Heb.7 : 25). 


(1) Hope. The ascension of Our Lord, more directly and more 
vividly than the resurrection, raised the 
EFFECTS ON thoughts of the apostles to heaven. It still 
THE APOSTLES — further confirmed their faith in the power of 
Jesus and the purpose of His coming. Up 
till that very day they had been hankering after an earthly 
kingdom (vid. Ep.). But never again. Henceforth the only 
kingdom they would seek was the kingdom to which they had 
seen Jesus ascending on that final day. “‘ I go to prepare a place 
for you ’’ (J.14: 2). With heaven so clearly before them as their 
goal they could no longer be “as others who have no hope” 
(I Thess. 4: 12). 


_ (2) Joy. The effect of that on the apostles was immediate and 
lasting. They were glad for Jesus’ sake, thinking no doubt of 
His words: “If you love me, you would indeed be glad, 
because I go to the Father ”’ (J.14: 28).' As for themselves, had 
He not told them that it was to their advantage that He should 
go so that He might send the Holy Spirit to them? (That 
coming we will commemorate in ten days’ time). That was why 
they returned to the city “ with great joy ” (L.24: 52). 


When we think over these things on this feast-day we cannot 
but share in that joy and hope. We too 
EFFECTS ON rejoice that Jesus is in His glory. We too are 
Us encouraged to “seek the things that are 
above, where Chirst is sitting at the right- 
hand of God ” (Col. 3: 1). In that seeking we are further en- 
couraged by knowing that we have as an advocate in heaven 
someone who has taken our own human nature and can therefore 
“have compassion on our infirmities’ (Heb. 4: 15), and that 
He never ceases helping us and praying to His Father that we 
His fellow-members may share in His glory with Him. __ 
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THE CHURCH: ASSAILED BY ENEMIES. (INDEFECTIBLE) 
“* These things will they do to you”’ 


It is inevitable that the Church should have to endure trials, 
Because : 
THE CHURCH (a) Suffering is a law of all human life. Christ 
Must SUFFER did not exempt Himself from it ; and neither 
is His mystical body exempt. ‘“ If they have 
persecuted me they will also persecute you ”’ (J.15: 20). (Aptly 
is this gospel read to-day, just after the Ascension). 

(b) Morethan any institution the Church has to suffer opposition, 
because its teaching, its standards, its whole purpose, are 80 
opposed to the world. ‘‘ Because you are not of the world... 
therefore the world hateth you ” (J.15: 19-0). A church, there- 
fore, that kept altering its teaching to suit “‘ the world ” could 
not be Christ’s. 


I Opposition comes from individuals. 
(a) From those who are ignorant of the Church. 


How And such ignorance can be unbelievable . 
OPPOSITION There is a curious tendency in men to oppose 
CoMES or destroy what they do not understand. The 


Norsemen, the Vandals... Hence: “ They 
have hated me without cause’ (J.15: 25), “‘ These things will 
they do to you, because they have not known the Father, nor 
me” (Ep.). 

(b) From those who do know the Church—at least enough to 
know its opposition to their ways and aims. “ Me it [the world] 
hateth because I give testimony of it, that the works thereof 
are evil ” (J.7: 7). 

(c) From renegade Catholics. And no one can be so bitter as 4 
person suffering in his conscience. Unreasonably (or perhaps 
unconsciously) he blames the Church for his unease, and 80 
tries to get his own back on it. 

Such people try in conversation or in print to ridicule and 
misrepresent the Church. hai 


II Opposition from organizations. If the enemies of the Church 
are organized, and particularly if they enjoy power, naturally 
their opposition to the Church is more violent, Hence : 


1] First, persecution from those who had slain Christ Himself. 
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~ 2] Then, during the next 250 years there followed ten cruel 
persecutions under the Roman emperors, who regarded Christians 
as traitors to the state. Their law was: “ Let there be no 
Christians.” Later, other pagan governments in missionary 
countries ... 

3] After the Reformation, from Protestant governments who 
persuaded themselves that they thereby did a service to God. 

4] In more recent wes from Freemasons, Nazis, Communists. 
Stifling the Church . . . can be the most severe oppression. 


Yet the strange ‘abi is that the Church has not only survived 
such persistent persecution, but has never 
INDEFECTIBLE — ceased to grow. The blood of martyrs became 
the seed of Christians. The whole tale of the 
Church’s marvellous history bears witness that Christ is pro- 
tecting it. The survival of the Church is guaranteed by its 
Founder. It is the fulfilment of: ‘ The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it ’’ (Matt. 16: 18). 
But though persecution like scandal must needs come, never- 
theless it is an evil in itself, and one that 
OuR should concern us all. All in a ship are 
CONCERN concerned in its weathering storms. All 
members of any body—a human body 
(vid. I Cor. 12: 26), a family, a society—suffer (in some sense) 
if - of its members do. So, when the Church is persecuted 
in... we are not mere spectators of other people’s misfortunes, 
or even mere friends. As fellow-members we too suffer. And 
Christ the Head of the body suffers. ‘‘ Why persecutest thou 
me?” (Acts 9: 4). 


Consequently we have an obligation of : 

(1) Charity. St. Peter urges it, in the epistle 
OuR of to-day, written at a time when a coming 
Duty persecution was feared. By kindness and 

hospitality, the Christians were to close their 
tanks. We are sometimes called upon to give material help to 
fellow-Catholics suffering for the faith. 

(2) Prayer. We should pray even for the persecutors who are 
often merely ignorant. The prayers said after Mass should be 
offered for Russia. (Do not forget the Amens). 

(3) Loyalty. We should defend the Church if an opportunity 
— And the better we know our faith, aed better we can do 

And if we ourselves are ever put to the test, even in ‘small 
Matters, it' should be a privilege to suffer for the Church. 
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‘¢ Blessed are ye when they shall revile you and persecute you 
. .. for my sake ; be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very 
great in heaven ” (Matt. 5: 11-2). ' 


PENTECOST 


THE CHURCH: ‘“ CONFIRMED” By THE GuHost 


To-day’s gospel is from Our Lord’s discourse at the Last 

Supper. In it is His promise to send to the 

THE PROMISE apostles the Holy Spirit. Later, on the day 

FULFILLED of His ascension, forty days after His resur- 

rection, Our Lord told tie apostles to wait in 

Jerusalem (L.24: 49) for the coming of the Holy Spirit “ not 

many days hence” (Acts 1: 5). Ten days after that, while the 

Jews were assembled from all parts to celebrate their feast of 

Pentecost i.e. “‘ Fiftieth ’ [day] after their Pasch, the promised 
Holy Spirit came to the first little group of Christians. 

It is that coming which we celebrate by to-day’s feast, the 
Christian Pentecost. This is one of the very biggest feasts, and 
@ landmark .. ., of the ecclesiastical year. Whit—white... . 

The way in which the Holy Ghost came is described in the 
epistle. The apostles, Mary, no doubt Mary Magdalen, other 
disciples, in all about 120 persons (Acts 1: 15) were assembled, 
most probably in the room of the Last Supper. It was about 
9 a.m. (Acts 2: 15). 

[Here read the epistle and gospel] 

The coming of the Holy Spirit was signified by : 

(a) A sound like that of a rushing wind. 

SomE Breath signifies life. God ‘ breathed ” life 

EXPLANATIONS _ into the first man (Gen. 2: 7) ; Christ breathed 

on the apostles when giving them power to 

restore spiritual life (Gosp. Low Sun.). So also does the priest 

breath in the conferring of baptism. This sound of rushing wind 
signified the intensity of the outpouring of grace. 

(b) What seemed to be fire which parted itself into separate 
tongues of flame. Tongues denote speech. The apostles would 
preach the “ good news” to all peoples. Almost at once the 
** wonderful works of God” are being heard by every man 
his “ own tongue.” The Church was about to spread—like fire. 

These signs indicated the graces that were being givel. 

Hitherto the apostles had been: slow of 
EFFECT ON THE belief (“ O ye of little faith ”) ; even doubting 
APOSTLES (e.g. Thomas) ; wanting in loyalty (fled... 
Peter’s denial); earthly in their outlook 
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(even ten days ago—Ep. Ascension) ; timid (‘‘ for fear of the 
Jews ”—Low Sun.) ; at best, men of no great learning. Hence- 
forth, though they get no new revelation, their knowledge 
undergoes a change. They now see it all clearly, all fitting 
together. Cf. assimilation. It is sure. Their minds are filled with 
it, their wills with courage to spread it. They become even glad 
to suffer for Jesus (Acts 5: 41). omy 


The apostles (and others) having got sanctifying grace were 
already living in supernatural union with 
THE Christ, united with Him as one body— 
Hoty GHost~- - sometimes called the Mystical Body of Christ. 
“ CONFIRMS ” The Holy Spirit, therefore, who is in Christ 
THE CHURCH (i.e. Christ as man), was already dwelling in 
Christ’s fellow-members. But now the Holy 
Spirit comes with these visible signs to make the Church, and 
His presence in it, publicly known ; and to bring to the apostles 
new graces to fit them for the work they are about to begin. 
This, therefore, may be called the confirmation of the Church. 


The Holy Ghost not only dwells in the Church but operates 

: in it as the source of all its spiritual activity. 

Hz Is In the very earliest days, when a whole pagan 

Its “Sout ” and often hostile world had still to be con- 

verted, His presence was shown by extraor- 

dinary activities. [Christmas .. .]. But all actions of grace, at 

all times, are regarded as coming from the Holy Ghost. - At 

baptism e.g. we are “ born again of water and the Holy Ghost 

(J.3: 5). The Holy Ghost may therefore be called the soul of the 

Church, for He guides it and gives it, and all its: members, 

supernatural life, somewhat as a soul gives natural life to a 
human body. 


(1) Have devotion to the Holy Ghost.- The Sequence in 
to-day’s Mass makes an excellent prayer to 


WE Him. The “ Red” Mass is often . . . said for 
SHOULD guidance. 
THEREFORE : (2) Co-operate with one another as one body. 


And remember that all of us are the Church, 
and-not merely the clergy. Each one has his own function to 
perform . . ., “ but in all these things, one and the same Spirit 
worketh ” (Ep. 10 Pent.). That is as true to-day as on the first 
Pentecost when the first Pope said in his first public allocution : 
“You shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise 
. 6 to you, and to your children, and to all. . . call ” (Acts 2: 39). 
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Gop AND His ATTRIBUTES 


There can be no more important consideration than that 
which the epistle and gospel of to-day suggest : the greatness 
and goodness of Almighty God. For on that are based all the 
truths and duties of religion. 

We need not delay long in proving that God exists. It has 
been and is to-day the belief of, the very 
Gop greatest thinkers. Enough to say here that: 
EXxIsts Nothing can make itself. This may have 

been directly caused by that, and that by 
something else ; or, this is moved by that force, which in tum 
is caused by something else. But, all-things-taken-together, and 
all activity, must ultimately have some one First Cause or 
Mover that is not dependent on any other source whatever. 
That Being who exists of Himself, but gives existence to every- 
thing else, we call God. 

Further, that Being must have, or be; an intelligent mind. 

For nothing else could have made our minds ; 
A PURE or explain why senseless things observe 
SPIRIT - “laws.” For if the order that is in the 
universe is not due to a Designer it must be 
due to pure chance. And that would be unthinkable. 


“Spirit,” incidentally, is not something partly real. . It is 4 
far more live and wonderful kind of reality than matter. Cf. our 
spirits. But whereas our souls are joined to bodies, God i is a pare 
epirit. {Mnemonic: P.O.P.E.W.N.]. 

Perfection. God is infinitely perfect and powerful. ‘For to 
create anything out of nothing would demand that. “Infinite” 
does not mean “ very great,” but “ without any limit.” - ft is 
something the human mind cannot properly comprehend. The 
perfections we know (goodnéss, mercy, beauty, etc.) are only the 
dimmest reflections of God’s infinite perfections. 

One. But strictly speaking we cannot say the God has such 
and such qualities, as if they were in any way distinct from 
Himself. Everything in God is God. We say, therefore, that 
God is truth, love, ete. (J.14: 6; I J. 4: 8). : 

Presence. God is present everywhere, for He is keeping all 
things in existence. (Comparison: the soul is in, because it is 
giving life to, all parts of the body). 

- Eternal. For if at any “ time” there was nothing, no thing 
could ever have begun to be. With God, however, time is not a8 
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with us, i.e. the future gradually becoming the past. With Him 
future and past are equally present, as all points in a circle are 
equally distant from its centre. 


Omiscient. Consequently God does not fore-see the future : 
He sees it. Nor does He know, as we do, by adding together 
bits of knowledge. He knows all things ——— and through by 
one act. 


Wisdom. The wonders of nature, e.g. an ine, an atom, give 
us some faint idea of the Mind who made them. Men are 
reckoned clever if after years of study (or maybe by chance) 
they are able to peep and probe a little into the nature of things, 
and discover some of their laws. Some of these men then 
presume (poor creatures !) to think that they can do very well 
without their Creator. But they only in-vent (i.e. come upon) 
or dis-cover (i.e. un-cover) what is already there. What of the 
wisdom of God who made all —. and gave them their 
wondrous laws! ‘ O the depth...” (Ep.). 


Our Needs. All things observe ens because God has designed 
all things for a purpose : the forces of nature to help man, and 
man to reach heaven, all things thereby giving glory to God. 

A Greek philosopher, Aristotle, found, by sheer reason, 

that there must be a God who is a “living 

REVELATION being, eternal and most good.” But such 

philosophers are few indeed; and besides, 

there are many truths about God (e.g. the Trinity) which no one 
could possibly find out, if God had not revealed them. 


For the benefit of all, then, God has revealed about Himself 
all that is necessary for us fo know. Much of that revelation is 
in the O. T.; and still more in the teaching of God’s Divine Sen, 
who came on earth, Jesus Christ. 


- Yet all that knowledge would be barren for us if we did not, 

each of us, realize that: God made me ; 

APPLICATION ’ and is keeping me at this and every moment 

in existence. He knows me through and 

through. His presence should make me dread to offend Him. 

Above all, He loves me ; for He made me so that, if I know and 

love Him, He may share with me His everlasting happiness in 
heaven. “ To Him be glory for ever. Amen.” 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN, 
St. Eunan’s College, 
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Correspondents are requested to keep their letters short. 
Only signed letters can be published—EDITOR oe 


Cardinal Suhard 


REVEREND AND DEAR SR, 


With reference to the review of Cardinal Suhard’s book in 
the February number, don’t you think your magazine would 
serve an excellent purpose by attempting a critical analysis of 
his thought and sifting what is of universal significance from 
what is not? By now everyone has heard ad nauseam of the 
new apostolic endeavours in France. What we need now is not 
to keep on telling one another about them nor even to attempt 
to imitate them but to be inspired by them to do a little thinking 
about our own problems, the efficiency of our parishes, the 
quality of Christian living, etc. The cult of what is foreign or 
even French will not in itself build any bridges to humanity. 

Faithfully yours, 
PEADAR ARNOLD (Rev.) 
Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio 9, 
Tevas. 


The Irish in Britain 


DEAR EDITOR, 

It has already been ably pointed out in The Furrow that 
the real problem of the Irish emigrant in England is not the 
fact that some fall by the wayside ; not even the cause. Plants, 
native to sunny invigorating Mediterranean latitudes require to 
be nursed in our latitudes ; and the weaker the plant, the more 
delicate the care required. 

We cannot determine that only the “strong” should 
choose or be compelled to move to a climate that is spiritually 
enervating, if not actually inclement. This letter, however, 
respectfully suggests that we, on this side of the Irish sea, cal 
- put intending emigrants on their guard by giving them im 
dividually a short well-chosen series of personal talks. The 
power of the personal word is not easily ignored, and its memory 
might often be the actual grace to jolt a slipping emigrant into 
coming to grips with himself. 
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In some English dioceses a short series of talks, usually 
four, must be given to the non-Catholic partner in a mixed 
marriage. Couldn’t a similar series be given to each satin 
emigrant ? Titles might be :— 

(i) Seek first the Kingdom of God. 

(ii) The Dangers : What to expect. 

(iii) The Remedies : Watch and pray. 

(iv) The Emigrant : a Missionary. 


Yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM MCELHINNEY (Rev.) 
St. Columb’s College, 
Derry. 


We have recewed a number of letters not intended 
for publication offering helpful advice on this problem 
of the spiritual condition of our countrymen in Britain. 
Two reports, in particular, will interest readers. 

In a parish of the South, it is good to learn, priests 
of the parish are in contact by letter with every parishioner 
who is working in England. This is achieved through 
the assistance of the members of the local branch of St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. 

A parish priest in the West sends a specimen of a 
card system which he has been using, successfully it is 
claimed, for some time. It is arranged that any young 
boy or girl going to England calls on the parish priest 
for a friendly farewell chat. On leaving, the young person | 
is given a card which is a sort of clerical passport or — 
introduction to his new parish priest in England. The. 
English priest on receiving the card from the young 
Irishman detaches a portion, which he returns to the 
parochus proprius, informing him that his parishioner 
has made contact. While this scheme would seem to have 
much in its favour, it must be said that it puts an onus on 
the emigrant which the not-too-cooperative would be 

‘likely to interpret as “ ticket of leave” treatment. 


The Editor - 
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THe Furrow 
The Missal 


Dear Eprror, 


Since I first wrote to you about the Dutch Leaflet Missa 
some matters have come to light which may interest you 
readers. 


Shortly after my letter appeared in the December issue @ 
The Furrow, I received a copy (from the publishers) of th 
American Leaflet Missal,+ which has had a flourishing circulatiog 
there for twenty-one years. This was heartening news. 


The editor of one of our largest Sunday Catholic papers# 
examining the question of production costs but informs me tha 
it would barely pay its way with half a million of a weekly 
circulation. He is anxious to know what are the possibilitieg 
in the opinion of priests, of reaching that mark. Perhapg 
some of your readers would be able to help in this connexioij 


One final point. Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne haya 
just marketed a Small Missal for Sundays, bound in imitationg 
cloth, and selling at 3/6. This is certainly an improvement Oia 
the hitherto prohibitive cost of missals, and the format of tia 
new Missal is of a very high standard. But it does not meet th@ 
difficulties of the unlearned in regard to the complexity @ 
missal-reading, and of course it ae omits commemor 
tions. 


Could we have some readers’ opinions regarding my original 


suggestion ? It is flourishing in America and Holland—why neva 


in Ireland ? a 

Yours faithfully, 
St. Nathy’s College, SEAN TIERNAN (Rev 
Ballaghaderreen. 4 


The Leaflet Missal. 55. E 10th Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 4 
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_ This is the Thicd. Special Number of 
“The Furrow”’ 


A limited number of copies of the earlier special | =» 
numbers is still available— 


‘THE IRISH IN BRITAIN 


and 


THE ASSUMPTION 


_ PRICE 1/6 
Post paid : Ireland and Great Britain, 1/7} ; elsewhere, 1/9 


Write: The Secretary, “The Furrow,” Mill Street, Maynooth 


THE HOLY FATHER’S 


“EXHORTATION TO PRIESTS”. 
IS NOW READY | 


| Price Sixpence (by post 73d) 


Write 


The Secretary, ‘‘ The Furrow,”’ 
Mill Street, Maynooth. 
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LARGE and VARIED. SELECTIONS 
STOCKED 
of 
Guide Books, Post Cards 
Maps, Souvenir Goods 
Books for leisure 
Books for pleasure 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 


21/22. D'OLIER STREET, DUBLIN. Phone No. 73115/6 


Post and Phone Orders promptly attended to 


Books For All Tastes 


Barden, W., 0.P. WHAT HAPPENS AT THE MASS 7) 


Berardis, V. ITALY AND IRELAND IN THE MIDDLE 
: AGES 


Carr, J., C.SS.R. SAINT MARIA GORETTI a6 
Dillon, M., 0.8.8. THE SSHOOLMASTER, PARENT AND 


Herlihy, T. NOW WELCOME SUMMER 


Hurley, T., S.J. FR. MICHAEL BROWNE, S.J. 1208 
Jordan, J., C.8.Sp. BISHOP SHANAHAN OF SOUTHERN 
NIGERIA 
Kelly, 8., C.S.Sp. GOD, MAN AND SATAN wee 
Knox, R. A. A SPIRITUAL ABNEID ; 10/6 
- Mauriac, F. ST. MARGARET OF CORTONA. 


McAuley, J., S.M. DIVINE PLAN FOR WORK AND W’ ALTH @ 
Meohan, Denis WINDOW ON MAYNOOTH 12/6 
Plattner, F.: A.. JESUITS GO EAST 1 
Wickiow, Lord MORE ABOUT DOM MARMION 1/8 
The above and many more of our publications 
are available from all booksellers and from 


CLONMORE & REYNOLDS LTD. 
39 Kildare St., Dublin Phone 65230 
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